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Ring Around the 


HE prosecuting attorney was 

a lean specimen named Amery 

Heater. The buildup given the 

murder trial by the newspapers had re- 

sulted in a welter of open-mouthed citi- 

zens who jammed the golden oak court- 
room. 

Bill Maloney, the defendant, was 


sleepy and bored. He knew he had 
no business being bored. Not with 
twelve righteous citizens who, under 
the spell of Amery Heater’s quiet, con- 
fidential oratory were beginning to look 
at Maloney as though he were a fiend 
among fiends. 


Copyright, © 1948, by Standard Magazines, Ino. 


by JOHN D. 


MACDONALD 


Redhead 


The August heat was intense and 
flies buzzed around the upper sashes 
of the dusty windows. The city sounds 
drifted in the open windows, making it 
necessary for Amery Heater to raise 
his voice now and again. 

But though Bill Maloney was bored, 
he was also restless and worried. Most- 





He opened a secret door 
and found a living dream 


ly he was worried about Justin Marks, 
his own lawyer. 

Marks cared but little for this case. 
But, being Bill Maloney’s best friend, 
he couldn’t very well refuse to handle 
it. Justin Marks was a proper young 
man. with a Dewey mustache and fre- 
quent daydreams about Justice Marks 
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of the Supreme Court. He somehow 
didn’t feel that the Maloney case was 
going to help him very much. 

Particularly with the very able 
Amery Heater intent on getting the 
death penalty. 

The judge was a puffy old citizen 
with signs of many good years at the 
brandy bottle, the hundreds of gallons 
of which surprisingly had done nothing 
to dim the keenness of eye or brain. 

Bill Maloney was a muscular young 
man with a round face, a round chin 
and a look of sleepy skepticism. A 
sheaf of his coarse, corn-colored hair 
jutted out over his forehead. His eyes 
were clear, deep blue. 

He stifled a yawn, remembering what 
Justin Marks had told him about mak- 
ing a good impression on the jury. He 
singled out a plump lady juror in the 
front row and winked solemnly at her. 
She lifted her chin with an audible 
sniff. 

No dice there. Might as well listen 
to Amery Heater. 

“.., and we, the prosecution, intend 
to prove that on the evening of July 
tenth, William Howard Maloney did 
murderously attack his neighbor, James 
Finch and did kill James Finch by 
crushing his skull. We intend to prove 
there was a serious dispute between 
these men, a dispute that had contin- 
ued for some time. We further intend 
to prove that the cause of this dispute 
was the dissolute life being led by the 


defendant.” 
A and on. The room was too 
hot. Bill Maloney slouched in 

his chair and yawned, He jumped when 
Justin Marks hissed at him. Then he 
remembered that he had yawned and 
he smiled placatingly at the jury. Sev- 
eral of them looked away, hurriedly. 
Fat little Doctor Koobie took the 
stand. He was sworn in and Amery 
Heater, polite and respectable, asked 
questions which established Koobie’s 
name, profession and presence at the 


MERY HEATER droned on 


scene of the “murder” some fifty min- 
utes after it had taken place. 

“And now, Dr. Koobie, would you 
please describe in your own words ex- 
actly what you found.” 

Koobie hitched himself in his chair, 
pulled his trousers up a little over his 
chubby knees and said, “No need to 
make this technical. I was standing out 
by the hedge between the two houses. 
I was on Jim Finch’s side of the hedge. 
There was a big smear of blood 
around. Some of it was spattered on 
the hedge. Barberry, I think. On the 
ground there was some hunks of brain 
tissue, none of them bigger than a 
dime. Also a piece of scalp maybe two 
inches square. Had Jim’s hair on it 
all right. Proved that in the lab. Also 
found some pieces of bone. Not 
many.” He smiled peacefully. “Guess 
old Jim is dead all right. No question 
of that. Blood was his and the hair 
was his.” 

Three jurors swallowed visibly and a 
fourth began to fan himself vigorously. 

Koobie answered a few other ques- 
tions and then Justin Marks took over 
the cross-examination, 

“What would you say killed Jim 
Finch?” 

Many people gasped at the question, 
having assumed that the defense would 
be that, lacking a body, there was no 
murder, 

Koobie put a fat finger in the cor- 
ner of his mouth, took it out again, 
“Couldn’t rightly say.” 

“Could a blow from -a club or simi- 
lar weapon have done it?” 

“Good Lord, no! Man’s head is a 
pretty durable thing. You’d have to 
back him up against a solid concrete 
wall and bust him with a full swing 
with a baseball bat and you still 
wouldn’t do that much hurt. Jim was 
standing right out in the open.” 

“Dr. Koobie, imagine a pair of pliers 
ten feet long and proportionately thick. 
If a pair of pliers like that were to 
have grabbed Mr. Finch by the head, 
smashing it like a nut in a nut-cracker, 
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could it have done that much dam- 
age?” 

Koobie pulled his nose, tugged on 
his ear, frowned and said, “Why, if it 
clamped down real sudden like, I 
imagine it could. But where'd Jim go?” 

“That’s all, thank you,” Justin Marks 
said. 

Amery Hearter called other witness- 
es. One of them was Anita Hempflet. 

Amery said, “You live across the 
road from the defendant?” 

Miss Anita Hempflet was fiftyish, 
big-boned, and of the same general con- 
sistency as the dried beef recommend- 
ed for Canadian canoe trips. Her voice 
sounded like fingernails on the third 
grade blackboard. 

“Yes I do. I’ve lived there thirty- 
five years. That Maloney person, him 
sitting right over there, moved in two 
years ago, and I must say that I...” 

“You are able to see Mr. Maloney’s 
house from your windows?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Now tell the court when it was that 
you first saw the red-headed woman.” 

She licked her lips. “I first saw 
that...that woman in May. A right 
pleasant morning it was, too. Or it was 
until I saw her. About ten o'clock, I'd 
say. She was right there in Maloney’s 
front yard, as bold as brass. Had on 
some sort of shiny silver thing. You 
couldn't call it a dress. Too short for 
that. Didn’t half cover her the way a 
lady ought to be covered. Not by half. 
She was...” 

“What was she doing?” 

“Well, she come out of the house 
and she stopped and looked around as 
though she was surprised at where she 
was. My eyes are good. I could see 
her face. She looked all around. Then 
she sort of slouched, like she was go- 
ing to keel over er something. She 
walked real slow down toward the gate. 
Mr. Maloney came running out of the 
house and I heard him yell to her. 
She stopped. Then he was making signs 
to her, for her to go back into the 
house, Just like she was deaf or some- 


thing. After a while she went back in. 
I guessed she probably was made deaf 
by that awful bomb thing the govern- 
ment lost control of near town three 
days before that.” 

“You didn’t see her again?” 

“Oh, I saw her plenty of times. But 
after that she was always dressed more 
like a girl should be dressed. Far as I 
could figure out, Mr. Maloney was 
buying her clothes in town. It wasn’t 
right that anything like that should be 
going on in a nice neighborhood. Mr. 
Finch didn’t think it was right either. 
Runs down property values, you know.” 

“In your knowledge, Miss Hempflet, 
did Mr. Maloney and the deceased ever 
quarrel?” 


“They started quarreling a few days 
after that woman showed up. Yelling 
at each other across the hedge. Mr. 
Finch was always scared of burglars. 
He had that house fixed up so nobody 
could get in if he didn’t want them 
in. A couple of times I saw Bill Ma- 
loney pounding on his door and rap- 
ping on the windows, Jim wouldn’t pay 
any attention.” 

Justin cross-examined, 


“You say, Miss Hempflet, that the 
defendant was going down and shop- 
ping for this woman, buying her 
clothes. In your knowledge, did he buy 
her anything else?” 

Anita Hempflet sniggered. “Say so! 
Guess she must of been feeble minded. 
I asked around and found out he 
bought a blackboard and chalk and 
some kids’ books.” 

“Did you make any attempt to find 
out where this woman came from, this 
woman who was staying with Mr. Ma- 
loney?” 

“Should say I did! I know for sure 
that she didn’t come in on the train 
or Dave Wattle would’ve seen her. Hf 
she’d come by bus, Myrtle Gisco would 
have known it. Johnny Farness didn’t 
drive her in from the airport. I figure 
that any woman who'd live openly 
with a man like Maloney must have 
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hitchhiked into town. She didn’t come 
any other way.” 
“That's all, thank you,” Justin Marks 


said. 
M couldn’t understand why Jus- 
tin was looking so worried. 
Everything was going fine. According 
to plan. He saw the black looks the 
jury was giving him, but he wasn’t 
worried. Why, as soon as they found 
out what had actually happened, they’d 
be all for him. Justin Marks seemed to 
be sweating. 

He came back to the table and 
whispered to Bill, “How about tempo- 
rary insanity?” 

“I guess it’s okay if you like that 
sort of thing.” 

“No. I mean as a plea!” 

Maloney stared at him. “Justy, old 
boy. Are you nuts? All we have to 
do is tell the truth.” 

Justin Marks rubbed his mustache 
with his knuckle and made a small 
bleating sound that acquired him a 
black look from the judge. 

Amery Heater built his case up very 
cleverly and very thoroughly. In fact, 
the jury had Bill Maloney so definite- 
ly electrocuted that they were beginning 
to give him sad looks—full of pity. 

It took Amery Heater two days to 
complete his case. When it was done, 
it was a solid and shining structure, 
every discrepancy explained—every- 
thing pinned down. Motive. Opportu- 
nity. Everything. 

On the morning of the third day, the 
court was tense with expectancy.. The 
defense was about to present its case. 
No one knew what the case was, ex- 
cept, of course, Bill Maloney, Justin 
Marks, and the unworldly red-head 
who called herself Rejapachalandakee- 
na. Bill called her Keena. She hadn’t 
appeared in court. 

Justin Marks stood up and said to 
the hushed court, “Your Honor. Rath- 
er than summarize my defence at this 
point, I would like to put William Ma- 


ALONE Y _ sighed. He 


loney on the stand first and let him 
tell the story in his own words.” 

The court buzzed, Putting Maloney 
on the stand would give Amery Heat- 
er a chance to cross-examine. Heater 
would rip Maloney to tiny shreds. The 
audience licked its collective chops. 

“Your name?” 

“William Maloney, 12 
Road.” 

“And your occupation?” 

“Tinkering. Research, if you want a 
fancy name.” 

“Where do you get your income?” 

“I’ve got a few gimmicks patented, 
The royalties come in.” 

“Please tell the court all you know 
about this crime of which you are ac- 
cused. Start at the beginning, please.” 

Bill Maloney shoved the blonde hair 
back off his forehead with a square, 
mechanic’s hand and smiled cheerfully 
at the jury. Some of them, before they 
realized it, had smiled back, They felt 
the smiles on their lips and sobered 
instantly. It wasn’t good form to smile 
at a vicious murderer, 

Bill slouched in the witness chair and 
laced his fingers across his stomach. 

“It all started,” he said, “the day 
the army let that rocket get out of 
hand on the seventh of May. I’ve got 
my shop in my cellar. Spend most of 
my time down there. 

“That rocket had an atomic war- 
head, you know. I guess they’ve busted 
fifteen generals over that affair so far. 
It exploded in the hills forty miles from 
town. The jar upset some of my ap- 
paratus and stuff. Put it out of kilter. 
I was sore. 

“T turned around, cussing away to 
myself, and where my coal bin used 
to be, there was a room. The arch 
leading into the room was wide and | 
could see in. I tell you, it really shook 
me up to see that room there. I won- 
dered for a minute if the bomb hadn't 
given me delusions. 

“The room {I saw didn’t have any 
furniture in it. Not like furniture we 
know. It had some big cubes of dull 


Braydon 
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‘silvery metal, and some smaller cubes. 
Į couldn't figure out the lightning. 


“Being a curious cuss, I walked right 

through the arch and looked around. 
Fm a great one to handle things. The 
only thing in the room I could pick 
up was a gadget on top of the big- 
gest cube. It hardly weighed a thing. 

“In order to picture it, you've got 
to imagine a child’s hoop made of sil- 
very wire. Then right across the wire 
imagine the blackest night you've ever 
seen, rolled out into a thin sheet and 
stretched tight like a drumhead on that 
wire hoop. 

“As I was looking at it F heard some 
sort of deep vibration and there I was, 
stumbling around in my coal bin. The 
room was gone, But I had that darn 
heop in my hand. That hoop with the 
midnight stretched across. it. 

“F took it back across to my work- 
bench where the light was better. I 
held it in one hand and poked a finger 
at that black stuff. My finger went 
right through. F didn’t feel a thing. With 
my finger still sticking through it, I 
looked on the other side. 

“It was right there that I named the 
darn thing. I said, “Gawk!’ And that’s 
what I’ve called it ever since. The 
Gawk. My finger didn’t come through 
on the other side. I stuck my whole 
arm through. No arm. | pulled it back 
out. Quick. Arm was okay. Somehow 
it seemed warmed on the other side 
of the gawk. 

“Well, you can imagine what it was 
like for me, a tinkerer, to get my 
hands on a thing like that. I forgot 
all about meals and so on. I had to 
find out what it was and why. I 
couldn't see my own hand on the oth- 
er side of it. I put it right up in 
front of my face, reached through 
from the back and tried to touch my 
nose. I couldn’t do it. I reached: so 
deep that without the gawk there, my 
arm would have been halfway through 
my head...” 


“Objection!” Amery Heater said. 


“All this has nothing to do with the 
tat cc 

“My client,” Justin said, “is giving 
the incidents leading up to the alleged 
murder.” 


“Overruled,” the judge said. 

ALONEY said, “Thanks. I 
i ' decided that my arm had io 

be someplace when I stuffed 
it through the gawk. And it wasn’t in 
this dimension, Maybe not even im this 
time. But it had to be someplace. 
That meant that I had to find out 
what was on the other side of the 
gawk. I could use touch, sight. Maybe 
I could climb through, It intrigued’ me, 
you might say. 

“I started with touch, I put my hand 
through, held it in front of me and 
walked. I walked five feet before my 
hand rammed up against something, I 
felt it. It seemed to be a smooth wall. 
There wasn’t such a wall in my cellar. 

“There has to be some caution in 
science. I didn’t stuff my head through. 
Į couldn’t risk it. I had the hunch there 
might be something unfriendly on the 
other side of the gawk. I turned the 
thing around and stuck my Pand 
through from the other side. No wall. 
There was a terrific pain. I yanked 
my hand back. A lot of little blood 
vessels near the surface had broken. 
Į dropped the gawk and jumped 
around for a while. Found out F had 
a bad case of frostbite. The breken 
bloodvessels indicated that I had stuffed 
my hand into a vacuum. Frostbite in a 
fraction of a second indicated nearly 
absolute zero. It seemed that maybe I 
had put my hand into space. It made 
me glad it had been my hand instead 
of my head. 

“I propped the thing up on my 
bench and shoved lots of things 
through, holding them a while and 
bringing them back out. Made a lot of 
notes on the effect of absolute zero on 
various materials. ` 


“By that time I was bushed. I went 
up to bed. Next day I had some cof- 
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fee and then built myself a little peri- 
scope. Shoved it through. Couldn’t see 
a thing. I switched the gawk, tested 
with a thermometer, put my hand 
through. Warm enough. But the peri- 
scope didn’t show me a thing. I won- 
dered if maybe something happened to 
light rays when they went through that 
blackness. Turns out that I was right. 

“By about noon I had found out 
another thing about it. Every time I 
turned it around I was able to reach 
through into a separate and distinct en- 
vironment. I- tested that with the ther- 
mometer. One of the environments I 
tested slammed the mercury right out 
through the top of the glass and broke 
the glass and burned my hand. I was 
glad { hadn’t hit that one the first 
time. It would have burned my hand 
off at the wrist. 

“I began to keep a journal of each 
> turn of the gawk, and what seemed 
to be on the other side of it. I rigged 
up a jig on my work bench and be- 
gan to grope through the gawk with 
my fireplace tongs. 

“Once I jabbed something that 
seemed to be soft and alive. Those 
tongs were snatched right through the 
gawk. Completely gone. It gave me the 
shudders, believe me. If it had been 
my hand instead of the tongs, í 
wouldn’t be here. I have a hunch that 
whatever snatched those tongs would 
have been glad to eat me. 

“I rigged up some grappling hooks 
and went to work. Couldn't get any- 
thing. I put a lead weight on some 
cord and lowered it through. Had some 
grease on the end of the weight. When 
the cord slacked off, I pulled it back 
up. There was fine yellow sand on the 
bottom: of the weight. And I had low- 
ered it thirty-eight feet before I hit 
sand. On try number two hundred and 
eight, 1 brought an object back through 
the gawk. Justy has it right there in his 
bag. Show it to the people, Justy.” 

Justin looked annoyed at the infor- 
mal request, but he unstrapped the bag 
and took out an object. He passed it 


up to the judge who looked at it with 
great interest. Then it was passed 
through the jury. It ended up on the 
table in front of the bench, tagged as 
an exhibit. 

“You can see, folks, that such an 
object didn’t come out of our civiliza- 
tion.” 

“Objection!” Heater yelled. “The de- 
fendant could have made it.” 

“Hush up!” the judge said. 

“Thanks. As you can see that object 
is a big crystal, That thing in the crys- 
tal is a golden scorpion, about five 
times life size. The corner is sawed off 
there because Jim Finch sawed it off. 
You notice that he sawed off a big 
enough piece to get a hunk of the 
scorpion’s leg. Jim told me that leg was 
solid gold. That whole bug is solid gold. 
I guess it was an ornament in some 
other civilization. 

“Now that gets me around to Jim 
Finch, As you all know, Jim retired 
from the jewelry business about five 
years ago. Jim was a pretty sharp trad- 
er. You know how he parlayed his sav- 
ings across the board so that he owned 
a little hunk of just about everything 
in town. He was always after me to 
let him in on my next gimmick. I 
guess those royalty checks made his 
mouth water. We weren’t what you'd 
call friends. I passed the time of day 
with him, but he wasn’t a friendly 
man, 

“Anyway, when I grabbed this bug 
out of the gawk, I thought of Jim 
Finch. I wanted to know if such a 
thing could be made by a jeweler. 
Jim was home and his eyes popped 
when he saw it. You know how he 
kept that little shop in his garage and 
made presents for people? Well, he 
cut off a section with a saw. Then 
he said that he’d never seen anything 
like it and he didn’t know how on 
earth it was put together. I told him 
that it probably wasn’t put together 
on earth. That teased him a little and 
he kept after me until I told him the 
whole story. He didn’t believe it. That 
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made me mad. ] took him over into 
my cellar and showed him a few 
things. I set the gawk between two 
boxes so it was parallel to the floor, 
then dropped my grapples down into 
it. In about three minutes I caught 
something and brought it up. It seemed 
to be squirming.” 


ALONEY drew a deep 
breath. 
“That made me a shade 


cautious. I brought it up slow. The 
head of the thing came out. It was 
like a small bear—but more like a 
bear that had been made into a rug. 
Flat like a leech, and instead of front 
legs it just seemed to have a million 
little sucker disks around the flat edge. 
It screamed so hard, with such a high 
note, that it hurt my ears. I dropped 
it back through. 

“When I looked around, old Jim 
was backed up -against the cellar wall, 
mumbling. Then he got down on his 
hands and knees and patted the floor 
under the gawk. He kept right on 
mumbling. Pretty soon he asked me 
how that bear-leech and that golden 
bug could be in the same place. I 
explained how I had switched the 
gawk. We played around for a while 
and then came up with a bunch of 
stones. Jim handled them, and his 
eyes started to pop out again. He be- 
gan to shake. He told me that one 
of the stones was an uncut ruby. You 
couldn't prove it by me. It would’ve 
made you sick to see the way old 
Jim started to drool. He talked so fast 
I could hardly understand him. Final- 
ly I got the drift. He wanted us. to 
go in business and rig up some big 
machinery so we could dig through 
the gawk and come back with all 
kinds of things. He wanted bushels of 
rubies and a few tons of gold. 

“I told him I wasn’t interested. He 
got so mad he jumped up and down. 
I told him I was going to fool around 
with the thing for a while and then 
l was going to turn it over to some 
scientific foundation so the boys could 


go at it in the right way. 

“He looked mad enough to kill me. 
He told me we could have castle and 
cars and yachts and a million bucks 
each. I told him that the money was 
coming in faster than I could spend 
it already and all I wanted was te 
stay in my cellar and tinker. 

“I told him that I guessed the atom- 
ic explosion had dislocated something, 
and the end product belonged to seci- 
ence. I also told him very politely to 
get the devil home and stop bothering 
me. 

“He did, but he sure hated to leave. 
Well, by the morning of the tenth, I 
had pretty well worn myself out. I 
was bushed and jittery from no sleep. 
I had made twenty spins in a row 
without getting anything, and I had 
begun to think I had run out of new 
worlds on the other side of the gawk. 

“Like a darn fool, I yanked it off 
the jig, took it like a hoop and scaled 
it across the cellar, It went high, then 
dropped lightly, spinning. 

“And right there in my celar was 
this beautiful red-head. She was dressed 
in a shiny silver thing. Justy’s got thai 
silver thing in his bag. Show it to the 
people. You can see that it’s made out 
of some sort of metal mesh, but it 
isn’t cold like metal would be. It 
seems to hold heat and radiate it.” 

The metal garment was duly passed 
around. Everybody felt of it, exclaimed 
over it. This was better than a movie. 
Maloney could see from Amery Heat- 
er’s face that the man wanted to claim 
the metal garment was also made jn 
the Maloney cellar. 

Bill winked at him. Amery Heater 
flushed a dull red. 

“Well, she stood there, right in the 
middle of the gawk which was flat 
against the floor, She had a dazed 
look on her face. I asked her where 
she had come from. She gave me a 
blank look and a stream of her own 
language. She seemed mad about 
something. And pretty upset. 


“Now what I should have done was 
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pick up that gawk and lift it back up 
over her head. That would have put 
her back in her own world. But she 
stepped out of it, and like a darn 
tool, I stood and held it and spun it, 
nervous like. In spinning it, I spun 
her own world off into some mathe- 
matical equation | couldn’t figure. 

“It was by the worst or the best 
kind of luck, depending on how you 
look at it, that [ made a ringer on 
her when I tossed the gawk across 
the cellar, Her makeup startled me a 
little. No lipstick. Tiny crimson beads 
on the end of each eyelish. Tiny em- 
erald green triangles painted on each 
tooth in some sort of enamel. Nicely 
centered, Her hairdo wasn’t any wack- 
ier than some you see every day. 

“Well, she saw the gawk in my 
hands and she wasn’t dumb at all. 
She’ came at me, her lips trembling, 
her eyes pleading, and tried to step 
into it, I shook my head, hard, and 
pushed her back and set it back in 
the jig. I shoved a steel rod through, 
holding it in asbestos mittens. The 
heat beyond the blackness turned the 
whole rod cherry red in seconds. I 
shoved it on through the rest of the 
way, then showed her the darkened 
mitten. She was quick. She got the 
most horrified look on her face. 

“Then she ran upstairs, thinking it 
was some sort of joke, I guess. I no- 
ticed that she slammed right into the 
door, as though she expected it to 
open for her. By the time | got to 
her, she had figured out the knob. 
She went down the walk toward the 
gate. 

“That’s when nosey Anita must have 
seen her. I shouted and she turned 
around and the tears were running 
down her face. I made soothing noises 
and she let me lead her back into 
the house, I’ve never seen a prettier 
girl or one stacked any...1 mean her 
skin is translucent, sort of. Her eyes 
are enormous. And her hair is a shade 
of red that you never see. 


“She had no place to go and she 


was my responsibility, I certainly didn’t 
feel like turning her over to the wel- 
fare people. I fixed her up a place 
to sleep in my spare room and I had 
to show her everything. How to turn 
on a faucet. How to turn the lights 
off and on, 

“She didn’t do anything except cry 
for four days. I gave her food that 
she didn’t eat. She was a mess. Wor- 
ried me sick. I didn’t have any idea 
how to find her world again. No idea 
at all. Of course, I could have popped 
her into any old world, but it didn’t 
seem right, 

“On the fourth day I came up out 
of the cellar and found her sitting in 
a chair looking at a copy of See Mag- 
azine. She seemed very much interest- 
ed in the pictures of the women. She 
looked up at me and smiled, That was 
the day I went into town and came 
back with a mess of clothes for her. 
I had to show her how a zipper 
worked, and how to button a button.” 


H 


up, she smiled some 
evening she ate well. 
to things and saying 
for them. 

“I tell you, once she heard the 
name for something, she didn’t forget 
it. It stayed right with her. Nouns 
were easy. The other words were 
tough. About ten that night I finally 
caught her name. It was Rejapacha- 


E LOOKED as if that might 
have been fun. 

“After she got all dressed 
more and that 
I kept pointing 
the right name 


landakeena. She seemed to like to 
have me call-hér Keena. The first 
sentence she said was, ‘Where is 
Keena? 


“That is one tough question. Where 
is here and now? Where is this world, 
anyway? On what side of what dimen- 
sion? In which end of space? On what 
twisted convolution of the time stream? 
What good is it to say ‘This is the 
world’, It just happens to be our 
world. Now I know that there are 
plenty of others, 
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“Writing came tougher for her. than 
the sounds of the. words. She showed 


-. me: her writing. She took a piece of 


paper, held the pencil pointing straight 
up and put the paper on top of the 
_ rug. Then she worked that pencil like 
a pneumatic hammer, starting at the 
top right corner and going down the 
page. I couldn't figure it until she 
read it over, and made a correction 
by sticking in one extra hole in the 
paper. I saw then that the pattern of 
holes was very precise—like notes on 
a sheet of music. 

“She went through the grade school 
readers like a flash. I was buying her 
some arithmetic books one day, and 
when I got back she said, ‘Man here 
while Billy gone.’ She was calling me 
Billy. ‘Keena hide,’ she said. 

“Well, the only thing missing was 
the gawk, and with it, Keena’s chance 
to make a return to her own people. 
I thought immediately of Jim Finch. 
I ran over and pounded on his door. 
He undid the chain so he could talk 
to me through a five inch crack, but 
Į couldn’t get in. I asked him if he 
had stolen the little item. He told me 
that I'd better run to the police and 
tell them exactly what it was that I 
had lost, and then | could tell the 
police exactly how ł got it. I could 
tell by the look of naked triumph in 
his eyes that he had it. And there 
wasn’t a thing I could do about it. 

“Keena’s English improved by leaps 
and bounds and pretty soon she was 
dipping into my texts on chemistry 
and physics. She seemed puzzled. She 
told me that we were like her people 
a few thousand years back. Primitives. 
She told me a lot about her world. 
No cities. The houses are far apart. 
No work. Everyone is assigned to a 
certain cultural pursuit, depending on 
basic ability. She was a designer. In 
order to train herself, she had had to 
learn the composition of all fabricated 
materials used in her world. 

“I took notes while she talked. When 
1 get out of. this jam, I'm going to 


revolutionize the plastics industry. She ` 
seemed bright. enough to be able to 
take in the story of how she suddenly 
appeared in my cellar. I gave it to 
her slow and easy. 

“When I was through, she sat very 
stil for a long time. Then she told 
me that some of the. most brilliant 
men of her world had long ago found 
methods of seeing into other worlds 
beyond their own, They had borrowed 
things from worlds more advanced than 
their own, and had thus been able to 
avoid mistakes in the administration’ of 
their own world. She told me that it 
was impossible that her departure 
should go unnoticed. She said that 
probably at the moment of her disap- 
pearance, all the resources of a great 
people were being concentrated on 
that spot where she had been standing 
talking to some friends. She told me 
that some trace of the method would 
be found and that they would then 
scan this world, locate her and take 
her back. 

“I asked her if it would be easier 
if we had the gawk, and she said 
that if it was, she would merely go 
next door and see Jim Finch face to 
face. She said she had a way, once 
she looked into his eyes, of taking 
over the control of his involuntary 
muscles and stopping his heartbeat. 

“I gasped, and she smiled sweetly 
and said that she had very nearly 
done it to me when I had kept her 
from clinbing back through the gawk. 
She said that everybody in her world 
knew how to do that. She also said 
that most adults knew. how to create, 
out of imagination images that would 
respond to physical tests. To prove it 
she stared at the table. In a few sec- 
onds a little black box slowly appeared 
out of misty nothingness. She told me 
to look at it. I picked it up. It was 
latched. I opened it. Her picture smiled 
out at: me. She was standing before 
the entrance of a white castle that 
seemed to reach to the clouds. 


“Suddenly it was gone. She explained 
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that when she stopped thinking of it, 
it naturally disappeared, because that 
was what had caused it. Her thinking. 
I asked her why she didn’t think up 
a doorway to her own world and then 
step through it while she was still think- 
ing about it. She said that she could 
only think up things by starting with 
their basic physical properties and 
working up from there, like a potter 
starts with clay. 

“So I stopped heckling Jim Finch 
at about that time. I was sorry, be- 
cause I wanted the gawk back. Best 
toy I'd ever had, Once I got a look 
in Jim’s garage window. He’d forgot 
to pull the shade down all the way. 
He had the gawk rigged up on a 
stand, and had a big arm, like the 
bucket on a steam shovel rigged up, 
only just big enough to fit through 
the hoop. He wasn’t working it when 
I saw him. He was digging up the 
concrete in the corner of his cellar. 
He was using a pick and he had a 
shovel handy. He was pale as death. 
I saw then that he had.a human arm 
in there on the floor and blood all 
over. The bucket was rigged with jag- 
ged teeth. It didn’t take much imagin- 
ation to figure out what Jim had done. 

“Some poor innocent character in 
one of those other worlds had had a 
massive contraption come out of no- 
where and chaw his arm off. I thought 
of going to the police, and then | 
thought of how easy it would be for 
Jim Finch to get me stuck away in 
a padded cell, while he stayed on the 
outside, all set to pull more arms off 


more people.” 
H the jury. They were drinking 
ae atin: 

“I told Keena about it and she 
smiled, She told me that Jim was dig- 
ging into many worlds and that some 
of them were pretty advanced. I 
gradually got the idea that old Jim 
was engaging in as healthy an occu- 
pation as a small boy climbing between 


EATER glanced uneasily at 


the bars and tickling the tigers. I be- 
gan to worry about old Jim a little. 
You all know about that couple of 
bushels of precious stones -that were 
found in his house. That’s what made 
him tickle the tigers. But the cops 
didn’t find that arm. I guess that af- 
ter he got the hele dug, Jim got over 
his panic and realized that all he had 
to do was switch the gawk around 
and toss the arm through. Best place 
for old razor blades I ever heard of. 

“Well, as May turned into June and ` 
June went by, Keena got more and 
more confident of her eventual rescue. 
As I learned more about her. world, 
I got confident of it too. In a few 
thousand years we may be as bright 
as those people. I hope we are. No 
wars, no disease. : 

“And the longer she stayed with me, 
the more upset I got about her leav- 
ing me. But it was what she wanted. 
I guess its what Id want, if some- 
body shoved me back a thousand 
years B.C. Pd want to get home, but 
quick. 

“On the tenth of July, I got a phone 
call from Jim Finch. His voice was 
all quavery like a little old lady. He 
said, ‘Maloney, I want to give that 
thing back to you. Right away.’ Any- 
thing Jim Finch gave anybody was a 
spavined gift horse. I guessed that the 
gobblies were after him like Keena 
had hinted. 

“So I just laughed at him. Maybe 
I laughed to cover up the fact that 
I was a little scared, too. What if 
some world he messed with dropped 
a future type atomic bomb back 
through the gawk into his lap? I told 
him to burn it up if he was tired of 
it. 

“I didn’t know Jim could cuss like 
that. He said that it wouldn't burn 
and he couldn’t break it or destroy it 
anyway. He said that he was coming 
out and throw it across the hedge into 
my yard right away. 

“As I got to my front door, he 
came running out of his house. He 
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carried the thing like it was going to 
blow up. 

“Just as he got to the hedge, I saw 
a misty circle in the air over his head. 
Only it was about ten feet across. A 
pair of dark blue shiny pliers with 
jaws as big as the judge’s desk there 
swooped down and caught him by the 
head. The jaws snapped shut so hard 
that I could hear sort of a thick, wet, 
popping sound as all the bones in old 
Jim’s head gave way all at once. 

“He dropped the gawk and hung 
limp in those closed jaws for a mo- 
ment, then he was yanked up through 
that misty circle into nothingness, Gone. 
Right before my eyes. The misty cir- 
cle drifted down to grass level, and 
then faded away. The gawk faded 
right away with it. You know what 
it made me think of? Of a picnic 
where you're trying to eat and a bug 
gets on your arm and bothers you. 
You pinch it between your thumb and 
forefinger, roll it once and throw it 
away. Old Jim was just about as im- 
portant to those. blue steel jaws as 
a hungry red ant is to you on me. 
You could call those gems he got 
crumbs, 1 guess, 

“J was just getting over being sick 
in my own front yard when Timmy 
came running over, took one look at 
the blood and ran back. The police 
came next. That's all there is to tell. 
Keena is still around and Justy will 
bring her in to testify tomorrow.” Bill 
Maloney yawned and smiled at the 
jury. 

Amery Heater got up, stuck his 
thumbs inside his belt and walked 
slowly and heavily over to Bill. 

He stared into Bils smiling face 
for ten long seconds. Bill shuffled his 
feet and began to look uncomfortable. 

In a low bitter tone, Amery Heater 
said, “Gawks! Golden scorpions! Tan- 
gential worlds! Blue jaws!” He sighed 
heavily, pointed to the jury and said, 
“Those are intelligent people, Maloney. 
No questions!” 

The judge had to pound with his 


gavel to quiet the court. As soon as 
the room was quiet, he called an ad- 
journment until ten the following morn- 
ing. 
When Bill Maloney was brought out 
of his cell into court the next morn- 
ing, the jurors gave each other wise 
looks. It was obvious that the young 
man had spent a bad night. There 
were puffy areas under his eyes. He 
scuffed his heels as he walked, sat 
down heavily and buried his face in 
his hands. They wondered why his 
shoulders seemed to shake. 

Justin Marks looked just as bad. Or 
worse. 

Bill was sunk in a dull lethargy, 
in an apathy so deep that he didn’t 
know where he was, and cared less. 

Justin Marks stood up and said. 
“Your Honor, we request an adjourn- 
ment of the case for twenty-four 
hours.” 

“For what reason?” 

“Your Honor, I intended to call the 
woman known as Keena to the stand 
this morning. She was in a room at 
the Hotel Hollyfield. Last night she 
went up to her room at eleven after 
I talked with her in the Jounge. She 
hasn’t been seen since. Her room is 
empty. All her possessions are there, 
but she is gone. I would like time to 
locate her, your Honor.” 

The judge looked extremely disap- 
pointed. 

He pursed his lips and said, in a 
sweet tone, “You are sure that such 
a woman actually exists, counsellor?” 

Justin Marks turned pale and Am- 
ery Heater chuckled, 

“Of course, your Honor! Why, only 
last night...” 

“Her people came and got her,” 
Bill Maloney said heavily. He didn’t 
look up. The jury shifted restlessly. 
They had expected to be entertained 
by a gorgeous redhead. Without her 
testimony, the story related by Malo- 
ney seemed even more absurd than 
it had seemed when they had heard 
it. Of course, it would be a shame 
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to electrocute a nice clean young man 
like that, but really you can’t have 
people going about killing their neigh- 
bors and then concocting such a fan- 
tasy about it... 

“What’s that?” the judge asked sud- 
denly. 


to be more of a vibration than 

a sound, A throb that seemed to 
come from the bowels of the earth. 
Slowly it increased in pitch and in 
violence, and if the judge had any 
more to say on the subject, no one 
heard him. He appeared to be trying 
to beat the top of his desk in with 
the gavel. But the noise couldn’t be 
heard. 

Slowly climbing up the audible 
range, it filled the court. As it passed 
the index of vibration of the windows, 
they shattered, but the falling glass 
-couldn’t be heard. A man who had 
been wearing glasses stared through 
empty frames. 

The sound passed beyond the up- 
per limits of the human ear, became 
hypersonic, and every person in the 
courtroom was suddenly afflicted with 
a blinding headache. 


It stopped as abruptly as a scream 
in the night. 

For a moment there was a misty 
arch in the solid wall. Beyond it was 
the startling vagueness of a line of 
blue hills. Hills that didn’t belong 
there. 

She came quickly through the arch. 
It faded. She was not tall, but gave 
the impression of tallness. Her hair 
was the startling red of port wine, her 
skin so translucent as to seem faintly 
bluish. Her eyes were halfway between 
sherry and honey. Tiny crimson beads 
were on the tip of each eyelash. Her 
warm full lips were parted, and they 
could all see the little green enameled 
triangles on her white teeth. Her sin- 
gle garment was like the silver metal- 
lic garment they had touched. But it 
was golden. Without any apparent 


| T BEGAN as a hum, so low as 


means of support, it clug to her love- 
ly body, following each line and curve. 
She looked around the court. Ma- 


Joney’s eyes were warm blue fire. 


“Keena!” he gasped. She ran to him, 
threw herself on him, her arms around 
his neck, her face hidden in the line 
of jaw, throat and shoulder. He mur- 
mured things to her that the jury 
Strained to hear. 

Amery Heater, feeling his case fade 
away. was the first to recover, 

“Hypnotism!” he roared. 

It took the judge a full minute of 
steady pounding to silence the specta- 
tors. “One more disturbance like this, 
and I'll clear the court,” he said. 

Maloney had come to life. She sat 
on his lap and they could hear her 
say, “What are they trying to do to 
you?” 

He smiled peacefully. “They want 
to kill me, honey. They say I killed 
Jim Finch.” 

She turned and her eyes shriveled 
the jury and the judge. 

“Stupid!” she hissed. 

There was a little difficulty swear- 
ing her in. Justin Marks, his confidence 
regained, thoroughly astonished at find- 
ing that Bill Maloney had been telling 
the truth all along, questioned Keena 
masterfully. She backed up Maloney’s 
story in every particular, Maloney 
couldn’t keep his eyes off her. Her 
accent was odd, and her voice had a 
peculiar husky and yet liquid quality. 

Justin Marks knuckled his mustache 
proudly, bowed to Amery Heater and 
said, “Do you wish to cross-examine?” 

Heater nodded, stood up, and 
walked slowly over, He gave Keena 
a long and careful look. “Young wom- 
an, I congratulate you on your acting 
ability. Where did you get your train- 
ing? Surely you've been on the stage.” 

“Stage?” 

“Oh, come now! All this has been 
very interesting, but now we must dis- 
card this dream world and get down 
to facts. What is your real name?” 


“Rejapachalandakeena.” 
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Heater sighed heavily. “I see that 
you are determined to maintain your 
silly little fiction. That entrance of 
yours was somehow engineered by the 
defendant, I am sure.” He turned and 
smiled at the jury—the smile of a 
fellow conspirator. 

“Miss So-and-so, the .defense has 
all been based on the idea that you 
come from some other world, or some 
hidden corner of time, or out of the 
woodwork. I think that what you had 
better do is just prove to us that you 
do come from some other world.” His 
voice dripped with sarcasm. “Just do 
one or two things for us that we com- 
mon mortals can’t do, please.” 

Keena frowned, propped her chin 
on her fist. After a few moments she 
said, “I do not know completely what 
you are able to do. Many primitive 
peoples have learned through a sort 
of intuition. Am I right in thinking 
that those people behind that little 
fence are the ones who decide wheth- 
er my Billy is to be killed?” 

“Correct.”’ 

She turned and stared at the jury 
for a long time. Her eyes passed from 
face to face, slowly. The jurors were 
oddly uncomfortable. 

She said, “It is very odd. That 
woman in the second row. The second 
one from the left. It is odd that she 
should be there. Not very long ago 
she gave a poison, some sort of vege- 
table base poison, to her husband. He 
was sick for a long time and he died. 
Is that not against your silly laws?” 

The woman in question turned pale 
green, put her hands to her throat, 
rolled her eyes up and slid quietly off 
the chair. No one made a move to 
help her. All eyes were on Keena. 


Some woman back in the courtroom 
said shrilly, “I knew there was some- 
thing funny about the way Dave died! 
I knew it! Arrest Mrs. Watson imme- 
diately!” 

Keena’s eyes turned toward the 
woman who had spoken. The woman 
sat down suddenly, 


Keena said, “This man you call 
Dave. His wife killed him because of 
you. I can read that in your eyes.” 

Amery Heater chuckled. “A very 
good trick, but pure imagination. I 
rather guess you have been prepared 
for this situation, and my opponent 
has briefed you on what to do should 
I call on you in this way.” 

Keena’s eyes flashed. She said, “You 
are- a most offensive person.” 

She stared steadily at a Heater. 
He began to sweat. Suddenly he 
screamed and began to dance about. 
Smoke poured from his pockets, Blis-. 
tering his fingers, he threw pocketknife, 
change, money clip on the floor. They 
glowed dull red, and the smell of 
scorching wood filled the air. 

A wisp of smoke rose from: his tie 
chp, and he tore that off, sucking his 
blistered fingers. The belt buckle was 
next. By then the silver coins had 
melted against the wooden floor. But 
there was one last thing he had to 
remove. His shoes. The eyelets were 
metal. They began to burn the leather. 

At last, panting and moaning he 
stood, surrounded by the cherry red 
pieces of metal on the floor. 

Kenna smiled and said softly, “Ah, 
yeu have no more metal on you. 
Would you like to have further proof?” 

Amery Heater swallowed hard. He 
looked up at the open-mouthed judge. 


He glanced at the jury. 


“The prosecution withdraws.” 

The judge managed to close his 
mouth, 

“Case dismissed,” he said. “Young 
woman, I suggest you go back wher- 
ever you came from.” 

She smiled blandly up at him, “Oh, 
no! I can’t go back. I’ went back once 
and found that my world was very 
empty. They laughed at my new 
clothes. I said I wanted Billy. They 
said they would transport him to my 
world. But Billy wouldn’t be happy 
there. So I came back.” 

Maloney stood up, yawned and 

{Continued on page 39) 
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AGATHON: (From Greek, agathos, good, and thanatos, death.) Employed briefly during the 
pre-Foring era. When the death of a citizen of interest to the Lodges was predicted by his 
biostat {q.v.), the Council arranged secretly for the demise to occur under the circumstances con- 
sidered most beneficial to the world. After the personality factors of all principals concerned had 
been integrated and the death plan (or agathon) determined, it was carried out by tha local 


preceptor. 
Immediately after the famed Follansbee case, however, agathon practice was suppressed and ali 
biostats destroyed.—Encyclopedia of Freudianism, Naida's Rey. Vol. I, p. 14, Budapest, 1983. 
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Freudian Toring denies the 
infallibility of the machine that predicts death— 


and ventures an experiment to challenge mankind 
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with no trace of defiance or 
apology: “My daughter Naida 
is a moron.” 

Behind the desk Toring, the Freudi- 
an, shifted slightly under the long gray 
cape that covered his entire body, and 
turned his eyes from Blanchard to the 
girl huddled in the wheel chair. She 
was perhaps eighteen or twenty, dressed 
neatly in tweeds. Her face was avert- 
ed, and the Freudian could see only 
a pale-olive cheek, hidden partly by 
slender fingers and dark brown hair. 

He sighed and shook his head. “We 
cannot increase native intelligence. But 
you didn’t bring your daughter here 
for that, anyway.” 

“No, I didn’t.” Blanchard’s voice 
was double-edged with both pleading 
and threat. “Something has scared her, 
and the Lodge has got to assign an 
analyst and straighten her out.” 

“So? What do you think frightened 
her?” 

“I havent the faintest notion. It 
dates from a couple of weeks ago, 
when her older sister, Maillon, had an 
operation. Simple thing, nothing to 
worry anyone. Naida visited Maillon’s 
hospital room the evening after the op- 
eration.” 

“They were alone?” 

“So far as I know. I was to come 
by later and pick up Naida. Well, a 
nurse called me from the hospital. 
Naida had been found lying in the cor- 
ridor—like this. She hasnt spoken 
since.” 

_ “Had she been in her sister’s room?” 

“We think so. Maillon couldn't say. 
She had been given a sedative in the 
early afternoon and she was uncon- 
scious during the whole time. But we 
found Naida’s hat on a table in the 
room.” 

“Who else had been in there?” 

“Again, we can’t be sure, but Mail- 
lon’s husband, Pickerel Follansbee, 
might have been. He inquired minutely 
at the desk that afternoon as to Mail- 
Jon’s condition, but he denies going up.” 


r | N HE little man, Blanchard, said 


Toring’s eyes widened imperceptibly. 
Blanchard had taken no pains to con- 
ceal the hate in his voice. 

“Now,” continued the patron, 


é 


are 


-you going to give me an analyst?” 


The Freudian’s face was troubled. 
He did not answer immediately. 

“Toring,” Blanchard said, “you are 
ihe preceptor of this Lodge. Tt is with- 
in your power to do this small thing 
for me. I want my child back!” 

Toring regarded him gravely. “J can- 
not assign an analyst for at least four 


months.” 
B the autocratic rule of two mil- 
lion employees in both hemis- 
pheres, sat back thoughtfully in the 
green leather chair. He had been pre- 
pared for a preliminary rebuff, an at- 
tempt to put his daughter on a waiting 
list, and Toring’s statement did not sur- 
prise him. The ceiling fluors glinted 
from his bald head as he studied the 
man who withheld the key to his hap- 
piness. The battle was hardly joined. 
In a few minutes he would know his 
opponent’s weak points, and he would 
strike. At least, that always worked in 
the business world. 

But these Freudians... He was nev- 
er sure of himself around them. They 
all looked alike. There was some ru- 
mor that they underwent painful plas- 
tic surgery and skeletal modifications 
on entering the Lodges, so that they 
all reflected the same gray sympathetic 
anonymity. But, they must get fed up, 
sometimes! 

He pulled out a cigar, bit off the 
end, and lit up with more confidence 
than he felt. 

“Toring, my industrial holdings in 
the United States are assessed at a lit- 
tle over eight billion dollars; abroad, at 
nearly two hundred million. If you'll 
start on Naida immediately, I'll convey 
my total American holdings to you and 
leave the country when you've finished 
with her.” 

The Freudian was silent a long time, 


LANCHARD, accustomed to 
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“I believe you would really do it,” he 

“mused, appraising the magnate with 
something bordering on pity. “Your of- 
fer disturbs me, but possibly not in 
the way you think. I have no use for 
eight billion dollars, As ‘a matter of 
fact I don’t think any money has 
passed through my hands for some 
years. Despite your personal feelings, 
your daughter must take her turn.” 

Rather idly, Blanchard blew a 
smoke ring toward the ceiling fluor. In 
moments of greatest stress he was al- 
ways cool—and thinking. 

“You are a celibate, of course, Tor- 
ing. But you must have a family you’d 
like to benefit. Parents? The senior 
Torings? Brothers and sisters?” 

“Theoretically, Mr. Blanchard, a 
Freudian has no family. I had a father 
and two brothers living when I entered 
the Lodges, but now I have no ties 
at all. My father knows only that his 
youngest son is a Freudian, some- 
where. He couldn’t possibly recognize 
me if he saw me. Anyway they are all 
independently wealthy. And incidental- 
ly ‘Toring is not a family name, but 
a pseudonym.” 

“Perhaps my persistence is obnoxious 
to you,” said Blanchard, somewhat un- 
certainly. “However, here’s another 
thought. Don’t you have a few hours 
during the day that you ordinarily de- 
vote to rest and relaxation? Would it 
hurt you very much to give up a little 
of that precious time to curing my 
daughter?” 

The other smiled faintly. 
do you think I am?” 

“What’s that got to do with it? 
Well—fifty?” 

“Pm thirty-five. I haven’t slept in 
ten years. Not since I was assigned 
here from the Freudian University in 
Budapest. For twenty-three hours a day 
I sit in on psychoanalytic case work. 
The other hour I use for ‘Follansbee 
sleep.” I have no leisure whatever.” 

For the first time Blanchard ad- 
mitted the possibility of defeat. He 
coughed to cover the lines of worry 


“How old 


gathering in his face, and his daughter 
jumped nervously and looked about the 
room with frightened eyes. It suddenly 
occurred to Toring that she was beau- — 
tiful. 

“Its all right, dear,” said her father 
reassuringly, pulling the robe up over 
her lap. “Pm here.” 

He turned back to Toring, hesitant 
to demand the thing that was in his 
mind, yet determined to leave nothing 
untried. 

“As I understand Follansbee sleep, 
isn’t that simply a process of blood re- 
newal, which takes about an hour?” 

“That’s right. Dr, John Follansbee— 
Pickerel’s father, incidentally—estab- 
lished years ago that sleep was mere- 
ly a symptom of boredom induced and 
accentuated by an excess of waste 
products, chiefly lactic acid, in the 
blood stream. If we remove our lactic- 
acid-laden blood and replace it with 
glycogen-charged blood, we kill fa- 
tigue, and there remains only the psy- 
chological inducements to sleep—bore- 
dom, habit, and the escape complex 
that plagues us all. A determined mind 
can overcome these phantom ob- 
stacles.” 

“I see. You have, then, once a day 


‘a free hour—when you are changing 


blood,” insisted Blanchard. 

“A free hour?” 

“Free in the sense that you aren’t 
occupied with patients.” 


LOWLY the Freudian shook his 
S head, and folded up the gray 

cape that covered him. Trans- 
parent plastic tubes led from needles 
in the elbow-pits of both bare arms to 
glass cabinets on either side of his 


chair. The large bottle in the right- 
hand cabinet was nearly empty, that 


in the other cabinet nearly full. The 
cape fell again. 

Blanchard stared at him. 

Toring smiled wryly. “This ‘free’ 


hour I devote to rush cases, such as 
your daughter’s, and determine wheth- 
er the patient should be given prefer- 
ential treatment.” 
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“Twenty-four hours a day, for ten 
years,” murmured Blanchard. 

A buzzer sounded on the desk. 
“Yes?” asked Toring. 

“Budapest calling,” intoned a wom- 
an’s voice. 

“All right. And, Registrar, can you 
give J. T. Blanchard’s daughter Naida 
an appointment in four months? In- 
deed? Then you've got to postpone a 
start for somebody. No, keep that boy 
on the list—he’s a chronic suicide. 
Mrs. K.? No, she’s a widow with two 
girls in school. Senator D.? Simple 
schizo? Good! Shove him down a few 
months. He'll be reelected anyway, and 
that’s all his family is really worried 
about.” 

He turned to the patron, “I’m going 
to run you out now, Mr. Blanchard. 
Stop by the desk down the hall and 
the registrar will give you an appoint- 
ment. Four months’ delay won’t make 
an awful Jot of difference in the long 
run, since the analysis may be a mat- 
ter of years.” = 

As he watched the industrialist push 
the wheel chair out, Toring discon- 
nected the needles from his arms, 
knotted his fists experimentally a few 
times, stood up, and stretched vigor- 


ously. He still felt tired. 


He turned back to the video screen, 
took a deep breath, and pushed the 
“Come in” button. 


From beneath the bushy V of sa- 
tanic eyebrows, Rachs’ jet eyes seemed 
to shower sparks at him. As usual, that 
immobile face was incandescent, and 
Toring fancied he could almost hear 
the creaking of a carbon-arc in the 
brain of his superior. The Hungarian’s 
incredible energies frightened, rather 
than soothed patrons, and for years he 
had worked solely in the advancement 
of extra-sensory mechanics, 

“Toring,” he clipped, “I want you 
to kill a man.” i 

The younger Freudian swallowed 
rapidly, and he was conscious of a 
dark silence in the room. 

“I take it that the Council has fi- 


nally approved your agathon- pro- 
gram?” he asked the eyes. 

“Two hours ago.” 

“Very well. Who is the man?” 

“Dr. John Follansbee.” 

The analyst’s knees went rotten. He 
leaned heavily over the desk. 

“You realize, of course, that you're 
asking me to kill my father?” 

“The subject was your father in pre- 
Freudian life. Now, you have no fam- 
ily.” 

“Where are you calling from?” asked 
Toring through a dry throat. 

“The ‘stat room.” 

Toring repressed a shudder. He had 
been in the biostat rooms. He had even 
seen his own ’stat, scratching away 
slowly at the unknown days remaining 
to him. That scraping stylus had blend- 
ed with a hundred thousand others 
into a sinister fate-whisper. It must be 
terrible to know when one was going 
to die. 

Rachs’ eyes disappeared abruptly 
and the scene shifted to a large trans- 
parent plastic cabinet containing a com- 
plex potpourri of small black spheres 
connected together intricately with in- 
sulated wiring. On the front of the 
cabinet was a kymograph. The stylus 
was dead, unmoving. 

Toring read the legend: 

No. 19,644. Follansbee, John, D.Sc., 
Director, Follansbee Research Institute, 
Washington, D. C., U.S.A. Jan. 10, 
1902—2:10 a.m. E.S.T. Feb. 16, 1978. 


The latter date had very recenily 
been added in ink. February 16 was 
—tomorrow. 

“The Lodges have delayed initiating 
agathon practice for years,” said Tor- 
ing evenly. “Why start now, and why, 
my—why Dr, Follansbee?” 

The black diamond eyes appeared 
again, and seared into him. 

“Good questions. We start now be- 
cause in the past ten years, out of the 
two thousand two hundred and one 
deaths predicted by the biostats, there 
were two thousand two hundred and 
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one deaths. And in over ninety-odd 
thousand operating ‘stats, no deaths 
went unpredicted. We had to wait un- 
til the absolute infallibility of the ma- 
chine was demonstrated.” 

“Til warn my father. He can leave 
the country.” 

“You’re being surprisingly emotion- 
al, Toring. Skip country? It would be 
like leaving Bagdad for an appointment 
in Samarra, We tried that. One thou- 
sand and ninety-eight subjects were 
forewarned, Some left town. Some shut 
.themselves up. Some did nothing. They 
all died at the minute predicted. Ac- 
cident, disease, old age, a few mur- 
ders, and one suicide.” 

“Even so, I—I just can’t accept the 
biostat as a reality. The Freudian con- 
cept of mental health is based on free 
will, not on an inexorable steel-clad 
fate mapped out by a soulless ma- 
chine!” 

“My boy, there’s really no free-will- 
versus-predestination conflict. You're 
forgetting all the groundwork of ultra- 
Freudianism begun at Duke University 
before you were born. Listen! Early ex- 
perimenters at Duke, before shuffling 
a deck of twenty-five cards, would at- 
tempt to predict the post-shuffling se- 
quence, They called it P D T—pre- 
cognitive down-through.’ As you recall, 
‘some of the predictions were extraor- 
dinarily successful.” 


ORING nodded. 
“Now follow carefully. The 
normal human mind, traveling 


in a unidimensional time flow, know- 
ing only ‘before’, ‘now’, ‘after’, would 
have to wait until ‘after’ the shuffling 
before it could know the sequence. The 
metanormal mind, on the other hand, 
is not bound in unidimensional time. 
It travels freely backward and forward 
at an arbitrary rate. For that mind, 
time is bi-dimensional at the very 
least. With the biostats, we’ve finally 
attained the same result—a machine 
attuned to a human mind and capable 
of projecting the existence or nonex- 


istence of that mind about three days 
into the future.” 

“Isnt that predestination?” insisted 
Toring. ; 

“Not at all. Its simply the prepub- 
lication of a brief chapter already writ- 
ten by free will.” 

“Pm not convinced. Possibly the 
thing you want me to do precludes an 
objective approach. But you still 
haven’t answered my second question. 
Why have you chosen Dr. Follansbee, 
my father, for the first agathon?” 


The eyes sparkled. “A few months 
ago, just before the cyclotron blinded 
him, Dr, Follansbee was on the verge 
of communicating across time with oth- 
er minds, including his own, You’ve got 
to stimulate him into a forceful dem- 
onstration, catch him in the act, and 
find out how it’s done, The specialized 
tele-encephalographic analyzers you'll 
need to focus on him have been 
shipped on the Trans-At jet, and they'll 
be in Washington port any minute. You 
inherited the Follansbee mind, and de- 
spite the limitations of your classical 
education, you would’ be best able to 
grasp and apply the telekinetic princi- 
ples involved, But that’s just the begin- 
ning. Extra-temporal communication— 
the ability to impinge a thought pat- 
tern on a mind over time—is merely a 
specialized form of psychokinesis.” 

“Tm afraid I don’t understand.” 

The eyes snapped irritably. “Of 
course you do. It means you'll have 
the power to ‘suppress—or stimulate, 
telekinetically—any given neural pat- 
tern in the mind of your patients. Tele- 
kinesis applied to another mind is 
psychokinesis. You'll be. able to cure 
a psychotic in an hour instead of the 
months and months of daily sittings 
now required, Boy, think! This will 
revolutionize. Freudian technique. It 
will mean we can give a normal, 
healthy mental life to the millions we 
have to turn away every year.” 

The face in the screen suddenly re- 
laxed and smiled—a benevolent Meph- 
istopheles, 
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“How about it?” 

Toring, his hands behind his gray 
robes, was pacing the room slowly. He 
stopped and looked with troubled eyes 
at the older man. 

“You are absolutely positive the bio- 
stat never makes a mistake? That my 
father would die tomorrow, no matter 
what J do?” 

“The facts speak for themselves. It's 
a sure thing.” 

‘Toring’s eyes were half shut in a 
profound reverie. “If I undertake this 
thing, it will be because I hope to de- 
velop something that will destroy it for 
all time... Tell me, Rachs, have you 
tried the biostats on twins?” 

“Twins?” Rachs looked surprised. 
“Well, yes. At birth their minds give 
the same encephalographic pattern. One 
biostat stays turned to both minds, even 
though they diverge greatly as they 
mature.” 

“So that if one twin died, the bio- 
stat wouldn’t stop?” 

“The sylus would jiggle a bit, but 
it would keep going.” 

“And you know that I have no 
twin?” 

“Of course you don’t. Blaine and 
Pickerel are both older than you. What 
are you leading up to?” 

“This: If I died, and my ‘stat con- 
tinued to run, you'd admit your bio- 
stats were fallible, and stop the aga- 
thons?” 

Rachs studied the analyst shrewdly. 
“J would. But whatever you have in 
mind, it won’t work. That ‘stat has 
proved its precision. It’s here to stay.” 

“You've told me what J] want to 
know,” Toring continued gravely, “and 
I accept the responsibility for the Fol- 
lansbee agathon. At the same time I 
warn you that murder in the name of 
humanity is a paradox that I cannot 
appreciate, and I expect to discredit 
your system completely.” 

Rachs grinned balefully. “That's the 
spirit, you young devils advocate! łf 
you die and your ’stat goes on run- 


ning, Ill have the council withdraw 
the program!” 

Their eyes looked in spirited chal- 
lenge. : 

Rachs looked down, first. “Now to 
business. You won't really strike the 
death blow. Your brother Pickerel is 
itching to do that, but he hasn't enough 
sense to do it cleanly. You'll have. te 
help him. He tried to kill your father 
in the cyclotron room, once before, but 
only blinded him. Or didn’t you know? 
This time it’s got to go smoothly. 
Here’s the plan.” 

Incapable of further surprise, Foring 
listened, nodding from time to time. ... 
D utterly relaxed for a moment 

after the concerto died away. 
His couch was a mass of inflated cush- 
ions floating in a small pool of water, 
warm and scented, in the Sleepless 
Wing of the Lodge. 

The last of his  lactic-acid-laden 
blood was draining from his veins, and 
the bottle above him, containing the 
glycogen-rich blood, was almost empty. 
His pulse was accelerating. He flexed 
his biceps and stretched, but gingerly, 
to avoid pulling the needles from his 
arteries, 

The enchantment was fading. The 
frightful thing that he had been trying 
to escape for weeks began again to 
gnaw hungrily at his brain. His peace- 
ful smile vanished quickly. He tugged 
at the guide rope lying across his cush- 
ion-raft and pulled himself to the pool 
edge. Here he yanked at the bell and 
soon heard the scrape of sandals on 
the marble flagging. 

He cocked a blind eye in that di- 
rection. “Toring?” 

“Right, Dr. Follansbee.” 

The preceptor helped the patron 
over the pool edge. Dr. Follansbee im- 
mediately tried to guide the conversa- 
tion into painless territory. 

“You thought you. had me on that 
leitmotiv,” he growled. “I’ve been won- 
dering how long it would take your 


R. JOHN FOLLANSBEE lay 
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composers to break down and try a 
C-E-G triad in the lower bass. Re- 
peated dissonance can result in con- 
ditioned consonance, you know. Who 
wrote it—Maillon?” 

Toring’s gray features creased in a 
faint smile, “You never miss, do you? 
Yes, your daughter-in-law wrote it last 
night.” 

Dr. Follansbee pulled on his trousers 
and blouse. “I thought so. What did 
she name it?” 

“‘The Death of John Follansbee’,” 
replied the preceptor evenly. , 

Follansbee hesitated a moment. “I 
can’t hide a blessed thing from her,” 
he muttered. “It’s rumored, you know, 
that you mind readers have a gadget 
capable of predicting death.” It was a 
question rather than a statement. 

“I needn’t comment on that, Dr. Fol- 
lansbee,” replied the preceptor evasive- 
ly. “Your own remarkable premonitions 
are ample raw material for a Freudi- 
an musician. And Maillon is particu- 
larly acute at sensing your moods, As 
a Freudian associate, it is her duty to 
help you understand yourself.” 

“Don’t preach to me of Freudian du- 
ties,” rumbled Follansbee. “I laid the 
_ cornerstone to this Lodge before either 
of you children were born. My young- 
est son is a Freudian analyst—some- 
where.” 

Toring paled, then laughed uneasily. 
“All right, I won’t preach. And I sup- 
pose you're not interested in what 
Rachs had to say about your prescience 
of disaster?” 

“He has a good idea once in a 
while. Shoot!” 

“As you know, it takes a Freudian 
to recognize a non-Freudian psychosis. 
Frequently a prescience of death is 
found on psychoanalysis to be simply 
the subconscious wish for the death of 
an enemy, inverted by a guilt complex 
into a sense of impending disaster for 
the wisher. At first, we thought this 
possible in your case.” 

“I know lots of people I'd like to 
see dead,” said Dr, Follansbee cheer- 


fully, as they reached the dining couch 
and picked up the chilled beers. 

Toring continued quietly. “Rachs be- 
lieves that you ate now in subcon- 
scious communication with your own 
mind at the moment of death— 
a unique interweaving of chronopathy 
and telekinesis. He thinks that you 
might, under proper stimulation, touch 
other minds in the future in the same 
way that you have touched your own.” 

Follansbee was not listening. “Even 
if it’s true I'm going to die, I don’t 
like to think about it. Disturbs my 
work.” 

.“Are you still working on Maillon’s 
carcinoma?” 

“Yes. Blaine; my eldest son, and [I 
are spending twenty-three hours a day 
on it.” He shook his head sadly. “So 
far, we’ve got nowhere. Perhaps we're 
even losing ground. About two weeks 
ago, just after the operation, the growth 
went unexpectedly metastatic, and we 
know of at least eight new colonies. 
Further surgery is out of the question. 
We'll have to find a specific for car- 
cinoma, like barium-Q for radiation 
burns, or Maillon will die. And soon.” 


“Is your other son helping you?” 

“Piggy? Oh, Piggy—or Pickerel, as 
his dead mother named him—keeps 
busy.” Follansbee cleared his throat 
apologetically. “Of course his talents lie 
in a different direction. He handles 
some of the administrative details of 
the floor polish section, but he could 
never work up much interest in the 
technical phases of the work. Fine boy, 
even so,” he added staunchly. “Very 
anxious about his wife, though Pm 
afraid they haven’t got on very well 
since Maillon became a Freudian asso- 
ciate and started composing for the 
non-sleepers. In some ways, there’s a 
big gap in their outlook on things.” 

Toring took a deep breath. “Maillon 
believes that your thoughts of personal 
disaster are inextricably intertwined 
with her own noma,” 
_Follansbee halted his glass in mid- 
air, 
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“Shall I go on?” asked the precep- 


tor. 

F suddenly dry. He had told these 
people nothing. Yet they knew 

—how much? 

“Go on!” he rasped. 

“Maillon says you think you are go- 
ing to be murdered.” 

There was a crash of glass. Neither 
of the men moved. Rivulets of bub- 
bling beer trickled away from the pa- 
tron’s fallen goblet. 

The scientist was panting heavily. 

“Which son, Dr. Follansbee?” 

Toring’s cheeks were gray marble, 
but his nostrils were painfully dilated 
over trembling lips. At this moment he 
felt he had lost forever his right to 
the society of decent human beings, 
and he swore silently that if he now 
failed to extract the secret of psycho- 
kinesis from his father he would kill 
himself painfully. If he were success- 
ful, he would die too, of course, but 
there would be no element of self-pun- 
ishment involved, and that death need 
not be painful. 

“You must do nothing,” stammered 
the patron, “The Freudians are not po- 
licemen,” 

Toring helped Dr. Follansbee over 
the broken glass and walked to the 
entrance with him. 

“One last question, doctor,” he said 
as they stood in the doorway. “Are 
you afraid to die?” He awaited the an- 
swer with a strained expectancy unusu- 
al in a Freudian. 

Follansbee had recovered his poise. 
“How can I be afraid of something I 
know nothing about? That would sim- 
ply be a superstitious fear of the un- 
known, not of death.” He tapped his 
cane. “Good night, Toring. I have to 
be at the lab at two-ten.” 


Shr ee oe. 

“Your chess composition is like a 
chord of music,” said Blaine Follans- 
bee, eyeing Maillon curiously from his 
blood-change armchair. 


OLLANSBEE’S throat was 


The woman he addressed lay in a 
high white hospital bed, her black hair 
tumbling about her pillow in calculated 
confusion, one olive-hued arm stretched 
languidly toward the chess board con- 
trol box, the other doubled under her 
pillow. Her cheek bones and nose were 
sharply defined even under the soft ra- 
diance of her bed fluor. 

Blaine grinned at her suddenly. “A 
pure multiple echo, really. Same type 
of harmony you find in a tone poem. 
I, the. experienced solver of chess 
problems, look through the echoes and 
see the musician.” He removed the 
needles from his arms and rang the 
bell for an attendant. “And now I’ve 
got to go.” 

The woman, who had been devour- 
ing his praise hungrily, pouted. “You're 
a few minutes late already. If youll 
stay a little while longer I'll show you 
how to force a mate with two knights 
against the lone king.” 

“You're a liar. No, I'll have to run. 
We're taking u.v. slides of some growth- 
from your larynx, and I want to be 
there to tell Father what the negatives 
show. From now on every minute 
counts.” 

“Have you really found something?” 

“We don’t know. We’ve been work- 
ing with a possible specific—a deriva- 
tive of rose oil that inhibits cytosis in 
vitro, but has no effect in vitro. What 
we really need is some agent that could 
create the rose oil derivative right in 
the blood stream, but of course that’s 
preposterous.” 


“You don’t sound too hopeful. Lf I’m 
going to die anyway, why leave early? 
Why sacrifice your one hour of rest 
just to squint futilely through a micro- 
scope?” She twisted nervously at the 
coverlet. 


The man’s voice was suddenly tired. 
“How do I know whether you're going 
to die? Ask your Freudian friends. 
It's rumored they can predict death 
probabilities. All I can do is keep 
working.” 
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The attendant entered and rolled the 
chair out. 

Blaine picked up his hat. Maillon 
made a moue. 

“Best o’ luck on the magic bullet. 
Dr, Ehrlich. Pm writing the Nobel Com- 
mittee tonight.” 

The man and woman looked. at each 
other briefly, without expression. 

“Tomorrow night, same time,” he 
muttered, and left. 


x x x x * 

Dr. Follansbee’s braille watch 
chimed the hour, two o'clock in the 
. morning, as he stepped from the pi- 
azza of the Freudian Lodge and began 
his short walk across the campus of 
the Follansbee Institute, toward the 
Pathology Building. 

Which son was going to kill him? 

Was it Blaine, the tall, yellow-haired 
one, the diligent, industrious one, the 
one who would logically succeed his 
father as director of the Institute? Or 
was it Pickerel, “Piggy,” the affable, 
entertaining one, the dark, chubby one, 
the one who would lose most from his 
father’s death, and whom so many peo- 
ple strangely disliked? 

He stopped in the middle of the 
path, surrounded by darkness and stars, 
and pulled a small needle gun from 
his pocket. 

There was a good way to stop either 
of his sons from becoming a murderer. 
He would finish now what the cyclo- 
tron had failed to do when it had 
blinded him six months back. He lifted 
the weapon to his temple. 

C ticles? Of course! New eye- 

sight. The problem that had oc- 
cupied his mind for months, waking 
and blood-changing. It was absurdly 
simple, when one knew the answer. 
Why had it taken him so long to 
think of this? He mustn’t let it be lost 
now. He would make notes tomorrow. 

But tomorrow he might be dead, and 
countless blind people would be cheat- 


YCLOTRON? Charged par- 


ed. As he stood, sunk in thought, he 
remembered Toring’s suggestion that he 
might be able to pierce the future and 
touch other minds. 

For a moment the man stood immo- 
bile, his body stiffening, while his mind 
spiraled through cold time and space, 
alert, searching. He found her—Mail- 
lon. With sly, eager malice he beat out 
the opening chords of the death con- 
certo she had written for him. He 
sensed her incredulity, and grinned. 
Then his lips pressed together tightly 
and he hammered away at the details 
for the artificial eye. 

The contact wandered, then faded, 
but he knew she had the essential ele- 
ments. She would understand. She 
would understand everything except 
why he had called to her instead of 
Blaine or Piggy. 

His somber intent likewise faded, 
and a few minutes later he unlocked 
the door to the Pathology Building and 
let himself in. He had preceded Blaine, 
evidently. 

Or had he? Was there a noise on 
the stair? 

With slow but sure step he walked 
over to the stair and began the ascent 
toward the laboratory, which opened 
on the mezzanine balcony. Halfway up 
he felt a breath of icy air. He stood 
very still. The now familiar sense of 
immediate destruction, and a belief 
that he had passed someone on the 
stair, struck him simultaneously. And 
he knew now who would kill him. 

“Piggy?” he whispered. 

There was an audible click as the 
entrance door opened and closed, Si- 
lence was complete in the building. The 
intruder had left. 

Dr. Follansbee suddenly felt weak. 
For a moment he grasped the stair 
railing, breathing heavily. But he must 
delay his sinister appoiniment no long- 
er. He walked rapidly up the remain- 
ing stairs, down the hall, and opened 
the lab door. He flicked the fluors on, 
and then, as he was reaching for the 
u.v. switch for the microscope condens- 
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er, he heard the lower entrance door 
open again. 

That must be Blaine. Yes, there were 
his steps on the’ stairs. He must warn 
Blaine to stay away tonight. Tonight, 
he must work alone. 

As he turned toward the door, he 
pressed the u.v. switch. A beam of 
barely visible blue light shot across the 
microscope bench, past the microscope 
condensing mirror,-and into a quartz 
jar of americium fulminate. But Dr. 
Follansbee never’ knew this, because 
immediately afterward he was lying on 
the lobby floor, dead, with shards of 
glass dropping musically around him. 

The explosion echoes died away. 

With a heavy hand Toring pushed 
the tele-encephalograph tapes to one 
side and looked at the fat man behind 
the gun. 

“It’s all over. Why don’t you shoot?” 

“One of your nurses is in the hall. 
Yd prefer she didn’t see me leave.” 
Pickerel Follansbee’s red eyes studied 
the preceptor curriously. “Did you think 
¥ could let you live after you gave 
me the fulminate?” 

“I hadn't considered the question.” 

“What was your angle? Why were 
you so eager to help me?” 

The Freudian sighed wearily. “Just an 
idea that didn’t quite click. It doesn’t 
matter, now. How about you? Do you 
really believe Blanchard will make the 
trustees appoint you the new director 
of Follansbee Institute?” 

“Why do you think I married his 
daughter?” 

“Of course.” Toring fingered the tele- 
encephalograph tapes thoughtfully. 
“Tell me, Follansbee, have you seen 
Naida lately? Your wife’s sister?” 

The other laughed harshly. “That 
stupid little mutt! I scared the devil 
out of her two weeks ago. Haven't seen 
her since. She scares easy,” he added 
with a reminiscent grin. 

Together they listened to the sound 
of the nurse’s heels dying away down 
the hall. 

“Follansbee,’ murmured the analyst, 


“Ive changed my mind about letting 
you kill me. Though I've failed in a 
great thing I cannot indulge, just yet, 
in the luxury of the grave. I've got 
to make another try. I simply must.” 
He seemed to be talking to himself. 

“Sorry, Shakespeare. Say your pr—” 

He broke off, eyes bulging. Toring’s 
inkwell was boiling furiously. 

Pickerel laughed nervously. “Your 
tricks don’t scare me!” 

“Pm not trying to scare you. Fm 
just trying to show you something in- 
teresting. Do you see these tapes? They 
recorded your father’s thoughts during 
the last few hours of his life. And 
they carry a remarkable secret. Not 
quite so wonderful as I had hoped, 
but adequate to persuade you to avoid 
me for a few days, while I study that 
secret further.” 

P piciously. 
“Yeah?” 

“Your father was a chronopath. He 

had the ability to impress a thought 


ICKEREL leaned forward sus- 


` pattern on the mind of another, across 


time and space. This magnificent gift 
is really just a specialized variety of 
telekinesis, the cruder forms of which 
can be acquired by certain types of 
minds—my own, at any rate.” 

“Hurry it up, bright boy.” 

“As for the ink-well, that was sim- 
ply a matter of separating, telekinetic- 
ally, the faster water molecules from 
the slower and concentrating them at 
the surface of the ink until their vapor 
pressure per unit area reached about 
seven hundred and sixty millimeters of 
mercury. It might astonish you to 
learn that billions of molecules are con- 
trolled so easily. As a matter of fact, 
a generation ago, Dr. Rhine of Duke 
University, using dice, proved that 
certainty of control increased with the 
number of objects employed.” 

Pickerel pointed his needler careful- 
ly at Toring’s left breast and squeezed 
the trigger—hard. 

“An analogous application, though 
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in reverse,” continued the analyst mild- 
ly, “is in condensing the white-hot 
steam jet of a needler. The heat 
from the americium capsule is prefer- 
entially dissipated within the chamber 
and handle of the—” 

In a spasm of pain the fat man flung 
the gun away and thrust his fingers in 
his mouth. 

“Til get you yet!” he snarled. 

The desk video buzzed. The Freudi- 
an looked up placidly. “Will you ex- 
cuse me?” 

A strangled cry was still-born in the 
. fat man’s throat. He scooped up his 
needler with his handkerchief and 
dashed from the room. 


Toring sat folding and unfolding his 
pale hands. 

The video jangled again. He pressed 
the “In” button. 

Rachs’ demoniacal eyebrows lifted 
questioningly over flashing black eyes. 

“The explosion went off as sched- 
-uled,” said Toring without expression. 

Rachs waved that aside impatiently. 
“Did you get anything from the tapes?” 

“Not much, Just simple telekinesis. 
I tried it on Pickerel a few minutes 
ago.” = 

“You worked on his cortex?” 

“Not that. I could have penetrated 
his mind easily enough, but it would 
have killed him. I’m ready for psycho- 
kinesis.” 

Rachs couldn’t conceal his disap- 
pointment. “Perhaps your mind is still 
too stiff—too clumsy. I, thought that 
putting you through the emotional 
wringer of killing your father would 
give you the necessary mental elasticity. 
It may yet. Keep trying.” 

“I shall,” replied Toring evenly. 

A thrill of mingled delight and de- 
spair surged through Maillon as she ex- 
amined the dark glasses and the patch- 
es of surgical tape that hid the man’s 
face. 

Blaine smiled grimly. “If you're 
thinking that blind men lead a life of 
leisure and can visit pretty ladies by 


the hour, you’re wrong. Right after 
Father’s funeral we started repairing 
the lab, and I’ve set the staff back to 
work on that rose oil derivative.” 

“I’m glad, Blaine. You aren’t happy 
unless you're working, and I want you 
to be happy. What did the coroner 
aS 

“He thinks some americium fulmi- 
nate got in the way of the u.v.. beam. 
Accidental death. Poor -Father! He 
liked being alive. He got a great kick 
out of thinking that everything he did 
was making life easer for somebody, 
somewhere. Which leads to the next 
question, What’s this insane story about 
Father’s communicating with you tele- 
pathically?” He snorted, “Spirits?” 

“Say what you like, It was he, and 
you know it. Only your father could 
have caricatured my concerto with such 
malicious nonchalance, and you know 
he’d been trying for months to restore 
his sight. But what did he mean by 
“‘snooperscope’?” 

“I’ve been working on the assump- 
tion that he had in mind the old infra- 
red snooper-scope developed during the 
last war. You shine a source of infra- 
red light—just a plain tungsten lamp 
with a thin ebony filter—on the ob- 
ject, and pick up the reflected infra- 
red rays in a tube something like the 
old orthicon used in television of the 
late Forties. This incoming infra-red 
‘light’ is focused through a glass lens 
and forms an image on a convex 
screen of caesium-silver oxide. The 
screen shoots off electrons where the 
infra-red rays strike it, and these elec- 
trons are focused by an electrostatic 
electron lens on a fluorescent screen, 
which gives the final visible image.” 

“But you're blind. How’re you going 
to see that screen?” 

“That’s the pretty part of it. My 
visual pigments—rhodopsin and iodop- 
sin—were burnt out by the flash of 
the explosion. The oculist-surgeon says 
they’re in the light-bleached phase now 
and will never again activate the rods 
and cones that in turn energize the ret- 
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inal nerve endings. But the nerve end- 
ings themselves are intact.” 
comprehension. 


s 
M “Do you mean you're go- 


ing to substitute your retina for the 
viewing screen of the snooperscope?” 

“In a way, yes. That isn’t difficult. 
But adapting. the other elements of the 
snooperscope poses some problems. 
You have to remember that an elec- 
tron will pass through only a few 
inches of air, at most. A fraction of 
an inch of the saline fluid of the eye 
would stop it cold. So Ill have to 
drain the eye fluids and make vacuum 
chambers of my eyes. For the casings 
of my new eyeballs, Ill precipitate a 
thin but strong layer of silica gel, im- 
pregnated with platinum dust to con- 
duct electrons to the retinal nerve end- 
ings just beyond. When the shell hard- 
ens, we drain the fluids, insert the 
electrostatic Jens, and devacuate the 
shell.” 

“You'll do what!” 

“The glassy lens will have to come 
out, too, of course, Its focal length is 
far too long to focus light in the short 
space PJI have available. But a low- 
powered microscope objective ought to 
do nicely. I can rack it forward for 
high magnification, and in conjunction 
with the electron microscope, it ought 
to be pretty potent. I even thought 
about plugging my retina up directly 
to the electron mike, but I couldn't 
figure any way to beat that two hun- 
dred ky. potential that would be pour- 
ing in. I’m going to have trouble 
enough with the five kv. I'll use with 
the snooperscope eye.” 

Maillon sat in her bed, hunched in 
thought. “I suppose an infra-red world 
is better than none.” 

“Ho! Don’t underestimate me! Pm 
really reverting to something like the 
old orthicon. I won't limit myself to 
the hundred thousand Angstrom 
range of infra-red. FI} modify the 
caesium screen beiween the glass ob- 


AILLON. gasped in sudden 


jective and the electron lenses, and PH 
have a spectrum extending from the 
deep infra-red into the visible.” 

“When is your operation?” 

“At seven P.M.” 

His lapel video buzzed; he held it 
to his ear for a moment. “All right,” 
he acknowledged. 

“Its Father’s secretary, or rather 
Piggy’s now, I guess. The new director 
wants me to report at once.” He 
sensed Maillon’s apprehensive frown. 
“Don’t worry. It can’t take long. It 
must be after six in the evening. Piggy 
won't stay late enough to miss supper. 
Pll have the new eyes ready to blink 
by nine o'clock. Call your father and 
see if he can break away from his 
mergers and swindles long enough to 
help us. He’s a first-class chemist, and 
we're going to need him. I'll meet you 
both over at the old pathology lab. 
And don’t worry about me. I’ve been 
finding my way around here in the 
dark of night for years. . .” 


Ge ae ge ee 


“Ah, come in, Blaine,” called out 
his brother heartily, “I’m really happy 
to see you.” 

Blaine hesitated a fraction of a sec- 
ond. Piggy’s manner reminded him of 
a huge hog about to pounce on a 
juicy red apple. He could not tell 
whether Piggy was extending his hand 
or not, but he stepped forward to take 
the chair which in days past had stood 
by their father’s old desk. The next 
minute he was picking himself up from 
the floor. As he untangled his legs he 
reached back and fingered a Jength of 
sash-cord tied between Piggy’s desk 
and a nearby chair. 

“What the devil!” he spluitered. 

His brother beamed, without offer- 
ing to assist. 

“Just checking on your eyesight, 
Blaine,” he said pontifically. “l want- 
ed to see for myself. As the director 
of this great organization I have to 
make sure that we are not paying out 
the money budgeted to us by our ch- 
ents to persons physically unqualified 
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to advance the work of the Institute.” 

The blond man got to his feet si- 
lently. 

“So just sit down, Blaine,” continued 
Piggy generously, “and we'll go over 
this quietly, like gentlemen. It’s true, 
then—you’re blind?” 

“A shrewd observation,” said Blaine 
with deceptive gentleness. 

“Well, then, don’t you see? You are 
no longer of any use to the Institute. 
Tl have to let you go.” 

Blaine smiled. “You've waited a 
long time for this, haven’t you? Very 
well. Do I have a few days to put 
my work in order?” 

“You'll have the usual thirty days, 
of course,” offered Piggy. “Provided 
you’re willing to observe our new pol- 
icy.” 

“What’s that?” 

_ “Tve rearranged the backlog of work 
somewhat. We’re going to give our big- 
gest clients priority from now on. The 
little fellows can go elsewhere if they 
don’t like it.” 

Blaine’s smile changed subtly. 

“Oh, I know what you're thinking,” 
continued Piggy. “It wasn’t Father’s 
way. Well, his ideas were naive, child- 
ish. From now on, we'll help big in- 
dustry exclusively, The little firms just 
can’t pay the percentages the big ones 
can. I know where the money is, and 
I’m going to get it.” : 

“None of the preferred clients are 
going to give the new director a bo- 
nus, are they?” asked Blaine innocent- 


ly. 

P “Pm out for everything I can 
get. Father could have been one 

of the wealthiest men in the country 

if he had played this game sensibly. 

Instead, he turned his business over to 

a bunch of visionary trustees.” 

“He believed,” clipped Blaine, “that 
was the only way he could preserve 
his Institute as a benefit to all man- 
kind, not just to a chosen few massive 
_ corporations, Haven’t you any respect 
_ for his last wishes?” 


IGGY was not embarrassed. 


“None whatever. He was a prize 
fool. . .sit back down, or [ll blast you 
where you stand... That’s better. Yes, 
dear brother, things are going to step 
lively around here from now on, The 
first thing you’re going to do is drop 
your silly cancer research. There’s no 
money in that. If you want to keep 
on drawing your salary during your 
last month with the Institute, you can 
start your staff on a problem Inter- 
national Insecticide sent us. You'll find 
it in your lab, right now. If I were 
you, ld go quietly. And remember, 
there’s a nice bonus in it—for me...” 

Blanchard flung the lab door open, 
blinking. The foyer and mezzanine cor-: 
ridor of the pathology building were 
dark, and he could see nothing. 

“Hello there, J. T.!” 

“Blaine, my boy! You can see!” 

“Better than you! I can see in the 
dark!” 


“Let him in, Father,’ Maillon said. 
“I want him to look at me.” 

Blaine laughed. “The female use for 
male eyes. All right, Pm looking at 
you, and you're an upside-down sepia 
portrait!” 

“What!” : 

“Everything I see is a sort of neu- 
tral brown. No color, but I expected 
that because, after all, a bare nerve 
ending can’t sense color. And you're 
upside down—no mistake.” 

“Blaine, dear, are you sure that lo- 
cal has completely worn off?” 

Maillon’s father laughed. “He’s quite 
right. The laws of optics give you and 
me inverted retinal images, which we 
pretend to turn right side up again by 
innumerable conditioned reflexes 
formed during infancy. Blaine has that 
same mass of reflexes, and now they’ve 
betrayed him by turning upside down 
what doesn’t need to be turned upside 


down, You can cure that, Blaine, by 


wearing inverting spectacles, but it’s 
clumsy. It won’t take long to retrain 
your motor system.” 

“I hope not. Well, let’s test the new 
blinkers, We'll start with a membrane 
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of metastatic cells from your larynx, 
Maillon. Say”—he sniffed the air curi- 
ously—*“what’s that funny odor?” 

“In a vague way,” offered the wom- 
an, “it reminds me of a perfume. 


Haven't you been working here with | 


rose oil derivatives?” 

“Yes, but the bottles are always care- 
fully stoppered, and there’s never been 
any odor before. Must be something 
in one of the other labs. So, J. T., 
if youll kindly prepare... No, wait 
a minute.” 

He walked over to the reagent shelf, 
reached awkwardly for a quart jar, un- 
corked it, and sniffed cautiously at the 
orifice. His nostrils wrinkled in disgust. 

“The odor can’t be from Piggy’s In- 
ternational Insecticide sample—it’s 
malodorous.” 

“Concentrated perfume is 
malodorous,” said Maillon. 

“Hmm.” After a couple of misses, 
Blaine managed to thrust a stirring rod 
into the fluid. He drew it out, exam- 
ined the clear syrup glistening at the 
tip, and then handed the rod to Blanch- 
ard. “J. T., would you mind fixing me 
a membrane of that for the electron 
mike? I'd like to see how much I can 
step up its magnification in conjunction 
with my snooper eye, but Fm too awk- 
ward as yet to prepare a membrane 
myself. And anyway, my eyes need a 
rest. The retinas are overheating and 
its a bit painful.” 

Half an hour later Blaine’s brow cor- 
rugated slowly into a puzzled frown 
as he adjusted the potential of his port- 
able power pack. 

“Definition quite satisfactory, but I 
don't recognize what I see. Too small 
for algae and too big for protozoa. 
Seems to be some quadricelled animal 
with very thick, resistant membranes. 
May account for its hardihood in that 
turpentine base.” He adjusted the fo- 
cus slowly, turn after turn. “Hah! Our 
microbe is breaking down the turpen- 
tine into smaller things. Magnification 
is now tremendous—of the order of 
X-ray crystallography, Shadows of in- 


always 


dividual molecules plainly visible. 
Here’s one that looks like a sawtooth. 
Get out your pencil, J. T. Seven ear- 
bons on the chain, with a methyl on 
the second one and probably ethylol 
on the sixth. The close binding between 
the second and third carbons seems to 
indicate a double bond. Got that?” 

“Sounds like geraniol,” stated 
Blanchard, the cold blue light from the 
fluors glinting from his balding head. 
“Anything else?” 

Blaine laboriously described two oth- 
ers. , 

“Citronellol and stearoptene,’ de- 
clared Blanchard. “Let me smell that 


bottle.” 

H ly, then with a pipette trans- 
ferred a drop to a liter beak- 

er of water, This he stirred vigorously, 

while a beatific smile stole over his 

face. 

“Take -a 
daughter. 

“Well, find me dead in Saks Fifth 
Avenue! From bugs, rose oil!” 

“Exactly!” agreed Blanchard, 
“Blaine, you’ve just made a billionaire 
out of a poor little millionaire corpor- 
ation. What they used to sell for 
thirty-five a quart is now worth thirty- 
five an ounce, wholesale. Why every 
woman in the country can buy a drop 
ef this culture at the dime store within 
a few months and grow her own rose 
perfume.” 

“You're wrong there, Father,” 
Jaughed Maillon. “If it’s going to be 
that common, no self-respecting female 
will ever use it again. What do you 
think, Blaine?” 

“It’s just barely possible,” said Blaine - 
slowly, “that if we injected some of 
this culture into the blood stream, our 
new microbe would contribute enough 
enzyme to these hay-wire cancer cells 
to put them under hormone control 
once more. Then, of course, they'd 
gradually die. Pd like to see what a 
few of these animals will do to a can- 


E WRINKLED his nose wry- 


whiff,’ he invited his 
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cer colony. Now, J. T., if you will 
kindly prepare a specimen from Mail- 
lon’s larynx.” 


% * * * % 


Blanchard strode nervously up and 
down behind his desk, 

“Further discussion of this will get 
us nowhere,” he said to his son-in-law. 
“You're out as director and Blaine is 
in. The trustees met again just fifteen 
minutes ago and it’s all over now, I 
might add that you would never have 
been elected director in the first place, 
despite Maillon’s insistence, if I had 
known that you planned on adopting 
such a mercenary policy. The gap be- 
tween you and the man who cured my 
daughter is simply abysmal. I knew it 
all along, but since his miraculous eye 
and cancer discoveries have been an- 
nounced, even the public videoscopes 
have been howling about it.” 

Pickerel Follansbee smiled mirthless- 
ly and lounged deeper into the plushy 
armchair. 

“Speaking of videos, just two days 
ago Maillon asked you to have me 
elected director, instead of Blaine. Did 


_ you wonder why?” 


Blanchard stared at his son-in-law. 
“You brought the note from her your- 
self, didn’t you? I know you read it.” 
He scooped open a desk drawer, pulled 
out a folded piece of paper, and mum- 
bled: “ ‘Dad—you’d do me a favor if 
you asked the other trustees to appoint 
Piggy to the directorate until I’m either 
dead or cured.’ She was dying, and I’d 
have done anything for her—even 
make you director—though I must ad- 
mit I don’t know why she asked that. 

“But now Blaine has put her on the 
road to recovery. She’s up, walking 
around, takes Naida along in the wheel 
chair. So I can’t see any reason for 
keeping an incompetent wretch like you 
in that high office of trust any longer. 


es. 


“Floor polishes,” corrected Pickerel, 
touching his fingertips together benign- 


You can go back to your shoe polish- 


ly. “Do you know why she gave you 
that note? No, of course you don’t. I 
made her write it.’ He leaned for- 
ward, eyes snapping darkly, but still 
smiling. “I told her that I'd expose her 
love for my brother, and his for her. 
I told her I'd smear it on every video- 
scope in the country, if I weren’t made 
director. She wrote that note to save 
a lot of people, including you and 
Blaine, from—shall we say—embar- 
rassment?” He plopped back with con- 
fident assurance. “So you see, for the 
honor of the august houses of Blanch- 
ard and Follansbee, you may find it 
convenient to recall your stooges and 
take another vote.” He yawned luxuri- 
ously. “I’ve loads of time. The evening 
scandals won’t show for two hours.” 

“Maillon? And Blaine?” mused Blan- 
chard. “Of course. I’ve been blind. 
Written all over them.” He sighed and 
dropped into his swivel chair, “Piggy, 
I wish you were dead.” 

‘Pickerel nodded sympathetically. 

“But that doesn’t alter my decision. 
Blaine’s still director, not you. Further- 
more, if you ever make my daughter 
unhappy. again, I'll hunt you to the 
ends of the earth and strangle you. 
Get out.” 

Piggy glared at the industrialist in 
brief, bitter hate. Then he got up and 
strode angrily through the door... 

By the light of his desk-fluor Blaine 
Follansbee watched the laboratory door 
slowly open. He put his right hand un- 
der his desk, touching the fluor switch, 
and turned his eyes away from the 
door. Since his new retinas, unlike the 
old, were uniformly sensitive over the 
whole hemisphere, he could see as well 
out of the “corner” of his eye as he 
could along its optical axis—or better. 
And he wanted to give the stealthy in- 
truder a feeling of confidence and dom- 
ination. 

He watched, fearful but elated, as 
Pickerel’s contorted, upside-down face 
peeked in, first at him and then care- 
fully about the lab. 

The next question: Would Piggy 
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shoot from the: balcony, or come in- 
side? $ 

The fat man stepped silently within 
the door, continuing to study Blaine 
closely, and appeared to listen. The 
campus was extraordinarily quiet. 
Somewhere within the building a crick- 
et was creaking. Blaine wished fervent- 
ly that Piggy would hurry. He had 
been using his eyes for half an hour 
already, and they were overheating. 


IGGY’S fat hand dived into his 
coat pocket and surfaced with a 
needler. He drew careful aim at 

his brother’s averted head. 

Blaine turned slowly and listened to 
his own voice. “Before you kill me, 
please answer one question.” 

The intruder hesitated. 

“Its about Maillon’s cancer,” con- 
tinued the scientist smoothly. “That 
metastatic strain was an extremely viru- 
lent one developed in this very build- 
ing. Two weeks ago, by a strange co- 
incidence, a jar containing a sizable bit 
of that culture vanished, Im not ask- 
ing you whether you grafted some of 
it into your wife's operational wound. 
I’m asking—why?” 

“You're just guessing,” said Piggy 
between his teeth. “You can’t prove 
a thing!” 

“E realize that,” admitted Blaine. 
“But it was a reasonable assumption, 
wasn't it? A request forced from his 
dying daughter to make you director 
would have a lot of weight with Blan- 
chard.” His fingers began to squeeze 
on the fluor switch. His eyesockets 
were frantic with pain. “But then we 
come to another difficulty. How did 
you know the office of the director 
would fall vacant so soon? How could 
you be positive Father was going to 
die, unless you had already planned to 
mur—” 

He ducked and snapped the switch. 
From behind welled out the odor of 
hot metal, and he knew the needler 
bolt had hit the filing cabinet. The 
smoking steel plates filled the room 
with the glow of infra-red. He turned 


off his power pack and rested his burn- 
ing eyes a few seconds. 

Finally, he peeked cautiously over 
the desk. Piggy was backed up against 
the reagent shelf and was looking wild- 
ly in all directions. To the human eye 
it was pitch dark. Blaine thought a 
moment, then smiled grimly and hurled 
his desk dictionary at the lab door. 
Piggy fired futilely at it as the por- 
tal slammed shut. 

The fat man’s cheeks were strange- 
ly transparent, and his facial hair roots 
plainly visible, making him look as 
though he needed a shave. There was 
something odd about the eyes, too. The 
whites were almost dark. Either they 
were nearly transparent to infra-red, 
showing through to the black retinas 
beyond, or else they reflected little of 
these long invisible waves. But no time 
for conjectures! 

The scientist quietly picked up a 
long mailing tube, held the end a few 
feet to his brother’s right side, and 
whispered. 

Another blast. 

Then on the left side. 

“Piggy!” 

A fourth crash announced the fall 
of the electron microscope. Piggy blast- 
ed at that, too. Five. 

Softly, Blaine put the tube aside and 
stood up. 

“One more, eh, Piggy?” he laughed. 
“You’ve got to be sure, this time. Do 
you know why you’ve got to be sure? 
Because there’s a trick catch on the 
door. We're locked in, and I’ve got 
the key.” He was ordinarily a poor 
liar, but he knew it would sound logi- 
cal to his brother. 

Piggy peered toward the desk and 
took a tentative step, needler pointing, 
generally at Blaine, who immediately 
tiptoed around to the other side. 

“Piggy, few people learn as miuch in 
the last minute of their lives as you're 
about to learn. You ought to feel 
grateful. And where did you get that 
horrible blouse? Won't your collar stay 
down without buttoning it?” 
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His brother lurched back fearfully. 
“Its dark! You can’t see me!” 

“Its dark? Well, so it is. I keep 
forgetting. Why Piggy! You're perspir- 
ing! Better wipe off a little of the 
sweat, before you drown. Look in your 
lapel pocket—you'll find a white hand- 
kerchief with a dark border. Use that. 
And look at the kid gloves! So you 
didn’t want to leave fingerprints!” 

He laughed heartily, then jumped as 
a white-hot beam flashed by his side. 

“All right.” His voice was sudden- 
ly cold, hard. “If you want to sit 
down now and dictate a confession for 
the D. A., I'll unlock the door and 
give you five minutes before I call the 
police.” 

“And if I don’t?” whispered Pickerel 
hoarsely. 

“Till kill you.” Blaine’s big hands 
doubled unconsciously, and it occurred 
to him that he was no longer bluffing. 

He watched deep lines twisting up 
and down his brother’s face. Piggy was 
weighing chances, wondering how far 
he could get. Suddenly the fat man 
flung his weapon at his brother, turned, 
and laughed mightily at the lab door. 
It vanished in a shower of glass and 
plastic. The thunderstruck scientist 
heard a shriek of horror and a dull, 
heavy crash. 

And then nothing. 

Through the shattered panel he saw 
the wooden braces—now broken—that 
had served as a temporary balcony rail 
for the past two days, and he knew 
that Pickerel Follansbee now lay on the 
same cold bier so lately occupied by 
their father. 

Somewhere within the building a 
cricket chirped away in cheerful insect 
solitude... . 


ORING knew before he 
punched the “In” button that 

it would be Rachs. The black 

eyes came into focus and gleamed at 
him with malevolent interest. Dissecting 
scalpels preparing to lay bare a corpse. 
“I called as soon as I learned about 
Pickerel and Blaine,” declared the old- 


er man. “How do you feel?” 

“How am I supposed to feel?” 

“Exhausted, confused. The convic- 
tion that you are indirectly responsible 
for two deaths in your immediate fam- 
ily should have left your mind as limp 
as a rag.” 

“You aren’t far wrong. Rachs”— 
Toring leaned over the desk with al- 
most impérsonal curiosity—“has my bi- 
ostat stopped?” 

The jet eyes blinked, then narrowed 
sharply. For a long moment each man 
searched the soul of the other. Then 
Rachs rubbed his chin thoughtfully and 
looked down. 

“Your statement conceals tremen- 
dous implications, some of them rath- ` 
er paradoxical. Presumably you con- 
template suicide to atone for the deaths 
of your father and brother. In your 
own foolish way, you regard yourself 
as indirectly accountable. Then it oc- 
curs to you that if you are going to 
die; your biostat must have predicted. 
your death.” 

“For once, your famous insight has 
failed—” 

“Don’t interrupt.” The older man 
frowned, warming to his theme. 
“You've probably ka thinking as fol- 
lows: ‘Free will gives me the choice 
of living or dying. If I choose to live, 
my biostat still runs. If I choose to 
die, the ’stat stopped three days ago. 
Which to do, live or die? By selecting 
my future I select my past. By the 
exercise of free will I establish deter- 
minism, and so deny free will.’ Right?” 

“T’ve considered all that, and more 
too,” replied Toring quietly. “For ex- 
ample, suppose that my father’s biostat 
predicted not just his death, but—his 
agathon. That would make me a co- 
murderer in the purest sense of the 
word, wouldn’t it? But all this specu- 
lation leads nowhere, Just answer my 
question.” 

“But it does lead somewhere! With 
all that soul-searching and brain- 
scratching, your mind now ought to be 
sufficiently elastic and sensitive to at- 
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tempt a general reorganization of a de- 
ranged cerebral cortex—psychokinesis 
—the goal you’ve been working toward. 
That is, telekinesis applied to individ- 
ual neurons, and ‘so on up to neural 
patterns and lobal nets. What do you 
think?” 

“An hour after Piggy died, I came 
to the same conclusion, and I’m finally 
going to try psychokinesis. The subject 
is on her way over now. And in this 
connection I'd like to know about my 
bio—” 

“You can do it. Be sure to set up 
the tele-encephalograph on your mind. 
Afterward, we'll want to know precise- 
ly what happened.” 

“My biostat?” reminded Toring pa- 
tiently. 

“Oh, that.” Rachs looked faintly 
sheepish. “I must confess I’ve been 
worried about it myself. The stylus jig- 
gled rather erratically a couple of days 
back, which would correspond to a little 
after midnight tonight, your time. But 
it’s still running.” 

“In that case’—the preceptor’s voice 
carried an icy edge of triumph—‘“your 
miserable agathon program is fin- 
ished: e 

Blanchard wheeled the girl into the 
study, The dark moon face hidden be- 
hind the white hands was perhaps a 
little thinner, but Toring noticed no 
other change. 

“I'm not asking questions,” said the 
magnate in a low voice. “I’m simply 
very grateful, whatever your reasons 
for taking her out of turn.” 

The Freudian glanced absently at 
Blanchard, Considering the strange and 
terrible thing that would happen soon 
to Naida he should feel pity for the 
man. He felt nothing. 

“Has the D. A. released Blaine 
Follansbee yet?” he asked. 

“He’s holding him for further evi- 
, dence. There weren’t any fingerprints 
on the gun, and he wants to make 
sure Blaine didn’t use it against Piggy 
instead of vice versa. If we could 

prove that Piggy was a dangerous 


character, then. Blaine would have a 
good case of self-defense. Blaine thinks 
Piggy killed his father, and tried to 
kill Maillon. But we can’t dig up a 
shred of evidence.” 

“I see. But don’t be discouraged. I 
think Naida will soon be able to tell 
us something very interesting about 
Piggy... This is going to require sev- 
eral hours. I don’t expect to finish be- 
fore midnight. Perhaps you'd better 
wait in the other room. You can look 
through the little window in the wall 
from time to time to see how we're 
doing.” 

Blanchard wiped his face with his 
handkerchief, nodded nervously, and 
left the room. 

The Freudian wheeled up the tele- 
encephalograph, tested the tape mech- 
anism, and tuned it to his cortex, Then 
he sat down in a chair about ten feet 
in front of Naida and forced himself 
to relax. 

For the next quarter-hour his mind 
must be a precision instrument, per- 
fect, invariant. 

A tiny slip of telekinetic force, an 
incomplete understanding of a group of 
association centers, and the child-wom- 
an would never leave her coma. His 
battle against Rachs and the agathons 
would be lost. Blaine would go to trial 
for manslaughter. 


But he knew he would not fail. 
IS approach was like the old 
mystery story in which the 


H thief filed his fingernails to 


the quick in order to determine a safe 
combination. His own mind, abraded to 
the quick by doubt and worry, had fi- 
nally found the combination to another 
human intellect. 

The girl breathed slowly, rhythmical- 
ly, like a hibernating animal, her 
breast rising and falling. 

He held his breath for a moment, 
as his mind began to probe gently at 
her pliant mental shell, easing through 
into the superior frontal gyrus, “Inside” 
there was some disorganized and inef- 
fective attempt to bar him. He was 
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reminded of a little animal burrowing 
ever deeper into a bank of forest 
leaves. But he moved slowly onward, 
with infinite patience, taking extreme 
pains not to frighten his sensitive quarry 
into forever-protective madness. At 
snail’s pace he groped up and down 
the cortical corridors, cumulating, inte- 
grating, and understanding. 

As he analyzed the chaotic wounds 
that Piggy had left, wonder grew with- 
in him that his splendid father could 
have sired such a creature. Yet, in 
view of what he himself intended to 
do to this mind a little later, he 
doubted there was really so much dif- 
ference in himself and his dead broth- 
er. 

With firm, unhurried care he meth- 
odically reactivated the shock centers, 
with their accompanying horror mem- 
ories, but simultaneously placed the 
thalamus under partial paralysis, so 
that no stimuli from images of Piggy 
would be transmitted to the adrenals. 
According to the James-Lange theory 
of emotions, if Naida’s ductless glands 
were inactive, her brain would view 
such memories objectively and feel no 
fear. 


She stirred uncomfortably, as in a 
troubled dream, but finally she lay 
limply against the back of the wheel 
chair, eyes shut, hands in her lap, 
breathing slowly. 

With grim satisfaction the Freudian 
arose, switched off the tele-encephalo- 
graph, and returned to his desk. The 
tapes in the machine held the secret 
of psychokinesis—the one good fruit of 
the Follansbee agathon. How Rachs 
would rave! He could almost see those 
two eyes flaming now. 

And now for his own coup. 

He would use a specialized form of 
psychokinesis that he believed would 
not be rediscovered for generations. 
Rachs really had no conception of the 
horizon of the Follansbee mind. 

The agathon system was breathing 
its last. 

He punched’ his call box. “Regis- 


trar? Toring. Please cancel all further — 
sittings that you have listed for me.” 

“You mean, all for today?” 

“All for today. And tomorrow. And 
next week. And forever.” 

He disconnected the box and looked 
at his Watch. Eight P.M. Three hours 
to bloodchange. But he’d change now. 
He would need every ounce of energy 
he could command. 

He opened the cabinets on either 
side of his chair, thrust the sterile 
needles deftly into his arms, and start- 
ed the little motor that activated the 
vacuum and pressure apparatus, From 
his desk drawer he took an airblast 
syringe and measured a shot of stim- 
ulant, something he hadn’t touched 
since the last day of his University 
exams, 

A superb glow infused him as he 
turned again to Naida. With easy con- 
fidence he refocused his mind on hers. 

Blanchard, standing second in line 
before the little window, felt the dis- 
comfort and apprehension of a neo- 
phyte attending a potent pagan tite. 
He glared at his wrist-watch impatient- 
ly—it was nearly midnight—and 
tapped the nurse ahead of him on the 
shoulder. = 

“What're they doing now?” he whis- 
pered. 

“No change,” she whispered back. 
“Oh, you're the father, aren’t you? You 
may have my place now if you want 
u i 

His head bobbed gratefully, and the 
woman pushed her way to the rear, 
where she was taken in tow by a bevy 
of other curious nurses. 

Blanchard snubbed his blunt nose 
against the plastic pane. 

His daughter was standing before 
her wheel chair, her right foot half a 
step in front, her arms partly out- 
stretched, palms forward, reaching for 
something invisible, 

The hair on his arms and neck stif- 
fened for a moment as he studied her 
radiant face. The eyes were wide open, 
but Blanchard could have sworn they 
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saw nothing. The full lower lip, red 
without rouge, was parted from the 
upper in an unspoken question. As he 
watched, the lips moved slowly. 

The man she faced was carved from 
gray obsidian, and from beneath his 
weary stone eyelids two chatoyant jew- 
els transfixed her. Rivulets of sweat had 
gradually furrowed that adamantine 
cheek during the hours that Blanchard 
had watched, and the gray robes drap- 
ing the statue glistened with perspira- 
tion, which, coupled with the systolic 
surging of the chest, gave a curious 
illusion of a real human being. 

The industrialist shook his head diz- 
zily. The line between the real and the 
unreal was becoming too thin for com- 
fort. Then, to his indescribable relief, 
the statue stood up, snapping the blood- 
change tubes like threads. Naida took 
another step forward, lips again parted, 
eyes still dissolved in wide wonder. 


B LANCHARD turned and 


waved a hand in silent frenzy, 
demanding quiet. The hall be- 

caine still. 
“Is it a dream?” Naida asked the 


gray man. 

Could that be Naida’s voice? 
thought Blanchard, It sounded like— 
Toring’s. 


He strained his ears to the panel. 
The silence was growing longer. Final- 
ly he heard the tired voice of the 
analyst. 

“You know it is not.” 

Naida put her hand to her brow and 
straightened slowly. 

“Yes, I know.” 

The Freudian nodded in grim ap- 
proval. “The. first thing you must do 
is talk to Blan—.’..your father. Tell 
him about seeing Piggy plant that meta- 
static carcinoma specimen in Maillon’s 
incision, and what he threatened to do 


to you when he caught you watching- 


him.” 

“T shall.” 

Toring smiled. Napoleon after Aus- 
terlitz, or MacArthur aboard the Mis- 
souri. : $ 


FRUITS OF THE AGATHON 


“Lets call him in now. You know 
where to meet me afterward. For the 
present, be careful; later, merciful...” 

Chin cupped in palms, Toring leaned 
over the balustrade of the high bridge. 
Beneath him the moonlit rapids of the 
Potomac frothed their way into the 
broader channel downstream, toward a 
distant freedom in the sea. A cold 
wind whipped about his sweat-soaked 
robes, and he trembled uneasily. 

From somewhere overhead a light 
flashed at him, and then a jet sedan 
struck the roadway of the bridge and 
careened into the opposite balustrade. 
Naida leaped out and ran toward him 
on her toes, like a little girl. She 
pulled up before him, lips characteris- 
tically half-parted, dark eyes clothed 
in moon-shadow but clutching at his: 
Her chest was rising and falling rapid- 
ly in her white blouse and tweed 
jacket. 

“I hurried as much as I could,” she 
panted. “They released. Blaine.” 

“Good. There’s nothing to detain ei- 
ther of us. You’d better return.” 

Gently, the girl put her hand on his 
sleeve and looked up at the Freudian, 

“Are you really going to—” 

“You should know.” 

She looked down the river, apparent- 
ly lost in thought. Her fingers tightened 
on his sleeve. 

“Yes, I should know,” she mused. 
“After all—” 

“Yes, after all. With immaterial dif- 
ferences, your mind is—my own. I re- 
produced oa your cerebral cortex my 
every neuron, every synapse, every 
neural path. For the present, the men- 
tal entity that inhabits the skull of 
Naida Blanchard is actually myself, but 
it is superimposed upon the original 
child-mind, 

“So there are now two minds attuned 
to my biostat. One mind dies, but the 
other lives and continues to activate 
the ’stat.” He laughed ‘sardonically. 
“Poor Rachs!” z 

She looked up earnestly. Her hand _ 
slid- slowly up his sleeve, over his 
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shoulder, and to his cheek, “But I dif- 
fer from you more than you think. Even 
during the past hour I have changed. 
I know now that I am—Naida—and 


that you—are you.” 
sudden concern. 


I “Since I am not narcissis- 


tic,’ he muttered, “I should have re- 
alized the change in you by your 
attempted caress. Already your sex has 
begun to assimilate and rework my— 
your—mind along feminine lines. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t have waited to learn 
about Blaine. I can only hope you 
haven’t changed so much that you’ve 
lost contact with the biostat.” 

“T think it’s too late! Don’t jump!” 

His eyes flicked across her face in 
brief, startled appraisal. “The identity 
with my own mind has become un- 
comfortably tenuous. And yet, my bio- 
stat still runs. Which means—” 

“That you won’t jump!” whispered 
the woman tensely, pressing her palm 
to his cheek. 

“—that I will jump, and that you 
face a full, useful life as yourself, 
probably in the Lodges. And remem- 
ber, even if your body ages, your mind 
need never die. But we waste time. 
Return to your jet and dont look 
back.” 

In one fleeting moment he looked 
through her, through the bridge that 


HE analyst’s eyes narrowed in 


separated him from death, through the 
river, the earth, and the stars beyond. 
Then he took her hand quickly, kissed 
the warm palm, and dropped it. 

“That’s for Naida—the first immor- 
tal.” 

(Confidential to all Preceptors) 

Psychokinesis is. but a few days old 
and as yet not susceptible to a com- 
prehensive evaluation. However, pre- 
liminary case reports indicate that Tor- 
ing’s new technique, as revealed by the 
T-E tapes, has advanced psychiatry by 
many centuries. 

It is tragic irony that this gigantic 
Freudian could have healed, at the time 
of his passing, any suicidal psychosis 
on earth save one—his own. 

Also ironical is the failure of his 
biostat to predict his own death. The 
machine, after an incomprehensible 
quaver of the kymograph, continued to 
run even after the fact of his suicide 
had been fed to its integrator webs. 

This one divergence in the ninety 
thousand confirmed biostat histories 
proves that ultra-temporal mechanics 
cannot escape Heisenberg’s uncertainty 
principle. Since we can never be ab- 
solutely sure that a given agathon is 
not actually a murder, the agathon pro- 
gram will be discontinued immediate- 
ly and the biostats destroyed. 

Man, it seems, is not yet God. 

For the Council. 
Rachs. 





RING AROUND THE REDHEAD 


stretched. He smiled at the jury. Two 
men were helping the woman back 
up into her chair. She was still green. 

He winked at Keena and said, 
“Come on home, honey.” 

They walked down the aisle together 
and out the golden oak doors. Nobody 
made a sound, or a move to stop 
them. 

Anita Hempflet, extremely conscious 
of the fact that the man who had 


(Continued from page 17) 


left her waiting at the altar thirty-one 
years before was buried just beyond 
the corn hills in her vegetable garden, 
forced her razor lips into a broad 
smile, beamed around at the people 
sitting near her and said, in her high, 
sharp voice: 

“Well! That girl is going to make 
a lovely neighbor! If you folks will 
excuse me, I’m going to take her over 
some fresh strawberry preserves.” 


By MARGARET ST, CLAIR 
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It started with Martian perfume. . .but it turned into a stinking mess! 
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MARGARET 


USK had come down, thin, 
D blue and bitter cold, over the 

Martian desert; but under 
Marsport dome ten thousand bobbing 
lights mocked the evening, and the 
air was thick and warm. From end 
to end of Ares Avenue the little abro- 
‘tanon-cars swirled in corruscating clus- 
ters before pleasure spots, danced up 
and down or floated motionless. And 
every car that flitted past left behind 
it a trail of fabulous Martian perfume. 


A luxury capital, a pleasure city 
par excellence, Dirk Innes thought as 
he watched the abrotanon-cars circling. 
There was nothing like this on Terra. 
Beside the pageant of Marsport at 
night, anything on his home planet 
seemed provincial and crude. He was 
glad he’d tossed up his job and come, 
glad he’d been hot-headed and impru- 
dent. It was worth while. The per- 
fumes alone.... 


No wonder they called Marsport 
“the city of perfumes,” or, quoting 
Chou Kleor, the long-dead poet of the 
red planet, spoke of “scented Mars.” 
The scents in the air were smooth and 
heavy and sweet, bitter and passion- 
ate, cool and withdrawn as the smooth 
petals of pink peronia petals against 
the lips. There was musk and am- 
brette, the sharp ecstasy of klleis buds. 
There were perfumes in the air, Dirk 
knew, that would come back to him 
hauntingly, as a strain of music trou- 
bles the mind; there were scents which 
seemed able to create, by themselves, 
a whole fantastic world. 


Meantime, he ought to leave Ares 
Avenue and go around the corner to 
register at the Labor Exchange. He 
squared his shoulders and sighed. The 
trip from Terra had left him only a 
few dollars, but there would be no 
difficulty about getting something to 
do: the system was always short-hand- 
ed. 


It was going to be hard to be sen- 
„sible. Cold-blooded calculation had 
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never been Dirk’s long suit. The sweet- 
scented dusk ought to have something 
better for him than filling out a meter- 
long application and standing for a 
vibragraph. The swarm of abrotanon- 
cars danced past him and every one 
of them, Dirk felt, held the promise 
of some heady dangerous encounter, 
some situation, delightful and ambigu- 
ous, outside the ordinary pale. Mars- 
port, tonight, seemed the very pattern 
of adventure and romance. 

It might have been an hour later 
when Dirk, regretful, turned to go. 
Traffic was lighter and he was hun- 
gry; it would have to be the labor 
exchange after all. 

An abrotanon-car passed by him, 
paused, hovered, and returned. From 
the cushioned interior a woman—a 
Hartian, certainly, with the faint gold- 
en glow of the skin showing through 
her veil—leaned toward him and said 
in a rippling voice, “Get in, young 
man.” 

Adventure. ..romance. Dirk felt his 
heart thump pleasingly. A little un- 
steady from excitement, he got into 
the car and seated himself among the 
cushions near the unknown. The tiny 
chariot rose swiftly in the air, hesitat- 
ed, then began to go quickly toward 
the east. 

There was a silence. The lights of 
the city were below them now, and 
Dirk could make out his companion’s 
face but dimly. She was beautiful, 
certainly, and her perfume was a 
unique marcel, a golden phoenix of a 
scent. It. made him feel a little drunk. 
Once the lady turned her dark eyes 
toward his face, and he could have 
sworn she was laughing at him. 

She would think he was a fool. He 
must do something, say something, 
break his boorish silence. She had, no 
doubt, thought him a man of the 
world, and now.... 

With desperate resolution, Dirk slid 
toward her and slipped his arm around 
her waist. 
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~ OR a moment the unknown 

endured the caress; then she 

pulled back from him and be- 

gan to laugh, trill after trill of the 

most delightful mirth. Abashed, his 

ears growing hot, Dirk moved back to 
his former place. 

“Young man,” she said, still be- 
tween peals of merriment, “I suppose 
you are not to blame for your mis- 
take. Natural enough. However. - .” 

She turned the fluor on in the car 
and at the same time threw back her 
veil. In the warm light Dirk saw the 
traces of crows’ feet around her eyes, 
the light etching of parallels over the 
forehead, and realized that his lady, 
though beautiful still, must be on the 
edge of sixty years. 

“Come, no sulks,” she said in her 
golden voice. “I think none the worse 
of you for your display of enterprise. 
I hope that you will take dinner with 
me, and afterward. ..I may have some- 
thing to say to you.” She settled back. 

Dirk nodded. He could have said 
nothing at the moment had his life 
depended on it. The car, which all 
this time had been going east, began 
to sink softly and came to rest on the 
roof of a mansion. 

“We are at the very edge of Mars- 
port,” his companion said as she 
opened the door, “and high up, as 
you can see. I like to have the city 
at-my.fest=...” 

They began to float gently down 
the shaft of the mini-grav. 

They dined on golden trout from 
Lake Denon, on breast of marsh-hen 
baked under vacuum bells with scar- 
let polypore and asparagus, and on a 
salad of young akkar shoots (import- 
ed from Aphrodition, his hostess said) 
dressed with twenty subtle Martian 
condiments. With every dish the robot 
servant—not humanoid, like those on 
Terra, but a sort of pyramid with 
five flexible arms—offered the comple- 


ment of dreamy, stormy-hearted Màr- - 


tian wine. There could be no question, 
Dirk reflected, but that the cookery 


of the red planet deserved its fame 
as much as did its art of perfume. 
He said as much to his hostess. 
“Ah?” she replied. “—the strawber- 
ries, by the way, are for you. I think 
them the finest of your Terra’s fruits, 
but [ no longer care for sweets.” 
Then she sat silent, seeming to 
think, until Dirk started to light a 
cigarillo. “Mah ton!” she said, taking 
it from his hand. “Not here! Why, L 
should be unable to work for days. 
Young man, do you know who I am?” 
The wine had oiled Dirk’s rusty 
tongue. “A lovely woman,” he said. 
She threw back her head and 
laughed, and her throat was as firm 
as a young girls. “You are a rascal! 


I knew that when I picked you up. 
Young man, my name is Alexandra 
Kordenay, and I am head perfumist 
for the Marsport prefecture. No doubt 
you have heard of me.” 

Dirk had not, but he nodded. Head 
perfumist—perfectly reasonable. 

“In other words,” Mme. Kordenay 
went on, “I am an artist, a creator, 
and as such am in need of leisure. 
and quiet to create. All I have asked 
of lite is that creative quiet. Yet, 
through no fault of my own, I have 
been embroiled in disturbances and dis- 
sensions enough to have broken a 
stronger spirit than mine. 

“The ingratitude, the back-biting, 
the selfishness which I have met in 
my life would fill volumes. From my 
husband, from my child, from my fel- 
low-workers—that ingratitude which, 
as one of your earth poets says, is 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth. Some- 
times I wonder how I have stood it < 
all.” 

“Bad thing, ingratitude,” Dirk said 
gravely. 

For a moment Alexandra Kordenay’s 
wonderful dark eyes flashed. “You are 
insolent!” 

“Oh, no.” Dirk replied, shocked. 
“No. Certainly not. Meant no harm— 
ingratitude is a bad thing.” 
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ME. KORDENAY’S frown 
M slowly diminished. She 

looked at Dirk thoughtfully. 
The wine, no doubt,” she observed. 
“Well, I spoke of ingratitude. In per- 
sonal relations I have endured it some- 
how; but in my life as an artist I 
cannot tolerate, I cannot connive at 
ingratitude and dishonesty. 

“Among us perfumists there is an 
old tradition, a usage having’ almost 
the force of law, which dictates equal 
access to perfume sources and mate- 
rials. Even our formulae are general- 
ly not kept secret for more than two 
years. 


“Judge, therefore, my chagrin when 
I discovered last month that the head 
perfumist of Babrantion—it’s in the 
South Canal district—had managed, 
somehow, to monopolize the entire 
supply of alaphronine and was refus- 
ing to give me a single c.c. with 
which to experiment. (I shall be be- 
traying no secrets in telling you that 
alaphronine is a fixative which is just 
coming into. use in perfumery and 
which seems likely to change our 
whole conception of the nature of 
scent. Its possibilities appear to be end- 
less. ) 


“I humbled myself. I wrote to the 
perfumist in the most conciliatory 
terms, asking for some alaphronine. 
As I might have expected from such 
an upstart a person completely lack- 
ing in the artistic temperament, I re- 
ceived no answer. I was wounded to 
the heart!” 5 

Mme. Kordenay was looking both 
pathetic and heroic. Dirk wanted to 
reach out and pat her hand, but it 
seemed like a lot of work just now. 
He compromised on clicking his tongue 
in commiseration. 

“I decided,” the perfumist went on, 
playing with the stem of her wine- 
glass while the jewels at her fingers 
and wrists flashed out colored fire, 
“that I must look about for a cham- 
pion, someone who would help me 
right this injury. Tonight, when I saw 


you standing on Ares Avenue, I knew 
that I had found my man. I feel sure 
that I am not mistaken in you.” 

A certain amount of caution stirred 
in Dirk’s mind. Mme. Kordenay was 
certainly womanhood at its most allur- 
ing, but something seemed to hint 
that she was also womanhood at its 
most reliable. “Um-hum,” he said. 

“Oh, I knew I could depend on 
you,” Mme. Kordenay cried delighted- 
ly. “Now what I want you to do for 
me is to go to Babrantion, get some 
of the alaphronine, and bring it back 
to me. It’s quite simple, really. I have 
a little copter you may use.” 

“Wha—but—” 

“I knew when I saw you that you 
were a daredevil, a man who enjoyed 
risks,” she went on quickly. “I am 
never mistaken in a man.” 

This somewhat flattering character- 
ization had an element of truth in it. 
Dirk could only mumble and nod his 
head. 

Mme. Kordenay went over to a book 
chest and came back with a large 
stereo map. Here’s Babrantion.” she 
said, pointing. “Near the south polar 
cap. And right here is the head per- 
fumist’s house. Do you see this marsh 
along the west side? They've got a 
force field all around the place ex- 
cept just there, so you'll have to land 
the *copter on one of the solid spots 
and go in through the swamp. 

“Tm afraid it won't be very pleas- 
ant, but it can’t be helped. The mud 
has a perfectly dreadful smell, and 
there are leeches. Those are merely 
temporary discomforts, but there is a 
venomous little snake in the swamp 
which you really must be careful 
about. If you see a sort of whirring 
under the surface of the mud, get 
back. Don’t take chances with them. 


“Now, there wont be any trouble 
getting inside the house once you're 
up to it. They depend on the force 
field to keep intruders out. Here’s a 
map of the house.” She produced a 
little sketch and clipped it onto the 
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top of the stereo map. “This is the 
laboratory, The alaphronine will be in 
it, of course, and you won’t have any 
trouble locating it, because of two 
properties it has. Despite its use in 
perfumery, it has a dreadful smell, 
like a decaying glue manufactory, and 
it has a definitely reddish phosphores- 
cence in the dark.” 

Mme. Kordenay paused. Dirk had 
the impression that she was just a lit- 
tle embarrassed. ‘“Alaphronine has 
been used by some people as a nerve 
stimulant—a drug, in fact—and the 
Martian government has made its pos- 
session, except by qualified people, il- 
legal,’ she said rather quickly. “So 
you must be careful not to be stopped 
while you have it with you.” 

Dirk’s grin was twisted. Venomous 
snakes and a touch of drug smuggling. 
Mme. Kordenay certainly wasn’t mod- 
est in her demands, But she was an 
excellent psychologist. She had picked 
the right man to steal the alaphronine 
for her; wild horses would not have 
been able to hold him back. Despite 
her years and the general impression 
of untrustworthiness she gave, he 
thought she was the most attractive 
ee he had ever seen. “O.K.” he 
said, 


“You dear boy!” she responded, 
beaming at him. Quickly she leaned 
across the table and kissed him on 
the mouth. Dirk blinked. “What are 
you thinking of, you rascal?” she asked 
` teasingly when she had settled back 
in her place. 


He couldn’t be in love with her; 
she was old enough to be his moth- 
er. But— “Just wishing you were 
twenty years younger or I were forty 
years older,” Dirk replied. 


Alexandra Kordenay laughed so de- 
lightedly that dimples appeared in her 
cheeks. “I can see that I have been 
too pessimistic about this generation,” 
she observed at last. “When it pro- 
duces young men like you, there is 
still hops. Now, about details. .. .” 


S HE struggled through the 
A stinking yellow mud toward 

the perfumist’s house at Ba- 
brantion, Dirk decided that Mme. 
Kordenay had been far from frank 
with him. She’d spoken of two kilome- 
ters of swamp, but he’d already come 
five at least, and the house was still 
distant. (A swamp on Mars was an 
anomaly anyhow; the water must come 
from the polar ice cap, and the warmth 
from some sort of vulcanism.) From 
what she’d said, he had visualized the 
mud as being ankle-deep, but it near- 
ly reached his chest. And it was alive 
with snakes. 

Just before he had left Mme. Kor- 
denay’s house in the ‘copter, she’d told 
him, looking faintly maternal, to be 
careful; there was no known antidote 
to their bite. Well, he was doing his 
best. The mud in front of him whirred 
ominously, and Dirk floundered hasti- 
ly to the right. 

Whenever he hoisted a portion of 
himself above the mud, it was fes- 
tooned with brownish leeches clinging 
to the surface of his impervi-suit, 
looking for a place to start sucking 
his blood. He’d already pulled two or 
three away from the weak spots of 
his suit. Adventure. . .h’m. 

He made the terrace of the perfum- 
ists house at last. There had been 
nearly half a kilometer of well-kept 
garden between the edge of the swamp 
and the house, but Dirk was still so 
plastered with mud that he stopped 
to scrape as much of the stuff from 
himself as he could before slipping the 
lumisurd louver out of its frame and 
entering the house. The light was still 
thin and grey; it would have been 
impossible to cross the swamp at 
night, and Mme. Kordenay had told 
him over and over that no one in the 
perfumist’s household would be up un- 
til late in the day. 

According to the map, the labora- | 
tory should be to the right of the 
room Dirk had entered by. He pad- 
ded down the corridor, noting absent- 
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ly that the Jumigraphs on the walls 
were originals and showed the perfum- 
ist to be a chap with excellent taste, 
until he came to the door. Mme. 
Kordenay had told him that if it was 
locked he’d have to go up to the sec- 
ond floor and let himself down to the 
laboratory windows. Fortunately, it was 
unlocked. 

The laboratory was a room as big 
as a pharrar rink, the walls lined 
from ceiling to floor with bottles of 
essential oils and fixatives. A little 
stepladder on wheels stood by the side 
to help the perfumist get down what- 
ever he might want. 

Dirk looked over the bottles which 
had been left sitting out on the vari- 
ous working surfaces of the room. No 
alaphronine. He got the  stepladder 
and began a-systematic survey of the 
shelves. 

Twenty minutes passed, and he 
hadn’t found the alaphronine. He was 
beginning to get nervous when it oc- 
curred to him that, by now, the room 
was too light for the phosphorescence 
of the alaphronine to show up. Hasti- 
ly he darkened the laboratory and 
was relieved, after his eyes had grown 
used to the dark, to find the alaphro- 
nine in a small bottle about two-thirds 
of the way down on the south wall 
of the room. 

He pulled out the stopper to make 
sure. Dead fish, rotting flesh, manure 
in the sun—how could they use stuff 
like this in perfumery? Anyhow, he 
had indubitably found what he was 
after. He shoved the stopper in solid- 
ly and began looking about for some- 
thing to carry the bottle in. It — 


“Mama sent you. I suppose,” a 


voice behind him said. 

D haired and stormy-eyed, was 
' facing him. She was wearing 

night attire so transparent that he 

could have counted her pores had the 

light been a little better, and he saw, 

even at first glance, that she marked- 


IRK spun about. A girl, dark- 


ly resembled Mme. Kordenay, 

“You came through the swamp, I 
suppose,’ she went on. “Yes, there’s 
one of those disgusting leeches on your 
elbow. You'd better pull it off; their 
bites infect.” 

Mechanically Dirk 
“What—” he said. 

“It was clever of her to think of 
sending you in by the swamp,” she 
continued. “The chap before you 
smashed up his ‘copter against the 
force field, trying to get in. I might 
have known mama would find anoth- 
er volunteer—even at her age, she 
has an effect like catnip on most 
males,” 

“I thought this was the head per- 
fumist’s house,” Dirk said. He still 
felt dazed, 

“It is. Pm the head perfumist—La- . 
lage Kordenay. Why? Didn't she even 
tell you it was her daughter she was 
trying to rob?” 

“No. I—” Dirk swallowed. He felt 
both defensive and confused, “She said 
you wouldn’t let her have any alaphro- 


obeyed. 


“nine, and it was unethical.” 


“I wouldn't, and it is,” Lalage 
agreed. “But I don’t suppose she told 
you about what she did to me with 
the kaligenool three years ago, did 
she? She let the other members of the 
perfumists’ guild have small quantities, 
but I couldn’t get even half a gram. 
I nearly drove the chemists crazy nag- 
ging them before they got it synthe- 
tized, and then it cost fifty-six times as 
much to produce as the natural oil did. 
I resolved then that ld pay her back 
if I got the chance... I ought to run 
you over to the police.” 

“Unh—” Dirk said. 


“They'd probably send you to Plu- 
to for life,” Lalage said  sadistically. 
“Alaphronine—its name means ‘mind- 
maddening’—is just about the most 
dangerous drug in the pharmacopoeia. 
The courts always hand out the max- 
imum sentences in connection with it.” 

“Listen—” Dirk protested. 

“She didn’t tell you that either, did 
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she? Oh, well... .let’s have some light.” 
Lalage pressed a button. In the in 
creased illumination, Dirk could see 
that her figure was, so to speak, solid 
gold, and twenty-four carat at that. 


For a moment she stood by he 
window, tapping her naked foot against 
the floor, “I tell you what I'll do,” 
she said finally. “PI let you have 
about two centimeters, with a warran- 
ty, pass, and so on, so you'll be in 
the clear legally, and you can take it 
back to her. On the whole, I’ve paid 
her back for that kaligenool business 
—that letter she wrote asking for some 
alaphronine did my heart good—and 
I might as well be polite.” She yawned. 
“This is hours before I usually get 
up,” she said plaintively. “The smell 
of the alaphronine wakened me when 
you took the stopper out. How about 
having a cup of theo with me before 
you start back?” 


‘ 


“,. Fine, I mean, fine.” 

VER the steaming beverage 
() never more welcome than in 

this early morning hour, Lalage 
confided to Dirk some of the difficul- 
ties and disappointments of a perfum- 
ist. She had, it seemed, been trying 
for the last eighteen months to get 
hold of a tuber, reputed to be found 
somewhere in the great Central desert, 
which one or two anthropologists said 
was used as a perfume and intoxicant 
by the scattered desert tribes. Since 
the tuber grew underground, it was 
difficult to locate, and there were some 
eight thousand square kilometers in 
which to look for it. What she really 
needed was a resourceful man, one 
who wasn’t afraid of hardship, to look 
for it. 1i— 


“You're centered, gesell,” a voice 
behind Dirk said. It was a high, mean 
voice, with a chuckle in it somewhere. 
Dirk felt a tiny cold circle at the 
back of his neck. “You and the whee- 
na both.” 


“What do you want?” Lalage asked 
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sharply. She did not sound especially 
afraid. 

“Oh, that.” The unknown snickered. 
“The groot. The meema. The—what 
you call it—alaphro stuff.” 

“Tt’s on the table in front of us,” 
Lalage replied. 

“Thanks. Don’t move—I got two 
sliver guns, and you’re centered to hell. 
Ever see a guy shot by a sliver gun? 
Sure is fun to watch.” The unknown 
appeared in front of them, sidling del- 
icately, his eyes fixed on their faces. 
His skin was deeply fretted and yel- 
lowish, his eyes inhumanly blank. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, picking up the 
alaphronine with his left hand, still 
covering them with the sliver guns. 
“Groot. Good old groot.” He drew out 
the stopper, inhaled with evident en- 
joyment, and then touched the stop- 
per lightly to the tip of his tongue. 
He set the bottle down and shivered, 
transfixed with delight. 

Dirk did not hesitate. Lalage had 
said alaphronine was the most danger- 
ous drug in the pharmacopoeia, and 
the man had two sliver guns. Dirk 
threw the pot full of scalding theo at 
him and then tackled him around the 
legs. 

The man staggered under the im- 
pact, but did not fall. There were two 
soft whooshes as the guns discharged 
into the carpet. Dirk clutched the 
stranger to him desperately and ap- 
plied pressure scientifically to the prop- 
er spot on the man’s right forearm. 
The man grunted and ground his 
teeth, but it seemed a long time be- 
fore he let the sliver gun drop; Dirk 
realized that the alaphronine was act- 
ing as an insulator on his nerves. And 
he still had one sliver gun. 

They struggled furiously for a mo- 
ment and then the gunman broke 
away from Dirk. Saliva was running 
from the corner of his mouth, and he 
was shaking with gusts of private mer- 
riment. He raised the sliver gun. 

-Dirk dove for him again, Thank 
God, he thought, my reflexes are 5.23% 
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quicker than average. That ought to 
bring me up about even with this 
lunatic. If I can get hold of him once 
more, I'll try to break his spine. No 
matter what that drug has done to 
him, it won’t keep his spine from 
breaking when I bend him back. 

Dirk began to bend the gunman 
backward. 

The body in his arms grew bone- 
lessly limp, then contracted in a severe 
tonic spasm. Grimly, Dirk held on. 

“I think you might as well let him 
go,” Lalage said in his ear. “I shot 
him with that little gun, the one you 
made him drop. Is he dead?” 

The gunman had gone limp once 
more. “No,” Dirk answered, “even if 
you hit him in a vital spot, he’ll go 
on like that for an hour or two, al- 
ternating tetany and going limp. Those 
sliver guns are nasty things.” 

“Tt was in the back of the hand,” 
Lalage said. . 

“Then he’ll live. Wed better tie 


him up.” 

D through the process of truss- 
ing up the man when he 

heard footsteps on the terrace outside. 

He turned, picking up one of the guns. 

“Why, it’s dad!” Lalage exclaimed 
excitedly. She opened the big helio- 
plex shutter wide. “Come on in. What 
are you doing here, snorkie?” ; 

“Well, you see I. . .why, that’s Willie 
you’ve got tied up, isn’t it? No won- 
der he didn’t come back to where I 
was waiting! And who’s this strange 
young man, Lalage?” 

“Mama sent him to steal the ala- 
phronine,” Lalage replied, “and he’s 
promised to go to the Central desert 
to hunt those kmna tubers for me.” 
She paused and looked at, her father 
sharply. “Did you send that meema 
taster here? He had two sliver guns. 
What were you up to?” 

Edward Kordenay looked faintly 
ashamed. “I suppose you mean Willie,” 
he replied. “Yes, I’m afraid I did. I 


IRK was about halfway 


didn’t realize he took drugs, òf course. 
Why? Did he bother you?” 

“Well, a little,” Lalage answered. 
“Don’t tell me you were after the ala- 
phronine too.” 

Mr. Kordenay sighed. “You know 
how your mother’s temper is, dear,” 
he said. “I’ve been, so to speak, sleep- 
ing out in the hexapod house. I thought 
I might be able to conciliate her if I 
had some alaphronine.” 

“Why, dad, all you had to do was 
to ask me for it! You know I'd do 
anything for you.” 

“Yes, dear, but how would that 
have helped? If your mother had 
thought we were cooperating to placate 
her, she’d have been angrier than be- 
fore. I had to steal the stuff.” He 
sneezed. 

“You'll take cold in those wet 
things,” Lalage said. “You go upstairs 
and find something dry to put on, 
and I'll make more theo for all of 
us. And then we'll call the hospital 
and have them take Willie away. I 
understand alaphronine addiction can 
be cured.” 

The gunman was securely tied up 
by now. Dirk looked over to Lalage. 

“Your daughter, sir,” he said to 
Edward Kordenay, “is a remarkably 
beautiful woman, even though I didn’t 
realize Pd promised to get those tubers. 
By the way, my name’s Dirk Innes.” 


“How do you do,” Kordenay replied 
politely. “Yes, she takes after her 
mother in more ways than one.” He 
looked down at Dirk, still on his 
knees, with a faint smile. “Young 
man,” he said, “I don’t know exact- 
ly what the future—or, more accurate- 
ly, Lalage—has in store for you, but 
I’ve lived with her mother for almost 
thirty years. On the whole, I’ve en- 
joyed it. Women like her take a good 
deal of handling, but they can be ex- 
ceptionally rewarding. I don’t know 
exactly what Lalage will do after you 
get the tubers for her. But F think 
you're going to enjoy it.” 
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Hey diddle diddle, 


OME, come,” said Kris His, 
“Cheer up, Meki.” 
“I can’t,” groaned Meki Ton. 

“Have some of this pressed duck 
and Napoleon .brandy; there’s a good 
fella. Itll make you feel better.” 

“No thanks, Kris,” said Meki, 
lowly. “It would choke me.” 

The two Cuperians were seated in 
the palatial living room of the Prin- 
cess suite at Chateau Hotel in Miami. 
Luxury surrounded them. A feast fit 
for a king was laid out on the table 
in front of them; but they were doing 
it poor. justice .This, however, was not 
surprising. They had been on Earth 
for two weeks now and the strain was 
telling on them. 

“Buried,” groaned Meki. “Buried 
alive. Oh, these stupid humans.” 

Kris Ilis looked anxiously at his 
friend, knitting his black brows wor- 
riedly. They looked remarkably alike, 
these two—but then Cuperians always 
do, conforming to a general type which 
is tall, brunette and Mongoloid in ap- 
pearance—but to anyone experienced 
in Cuperian physiognomy it would have 
been apparent immediately that Kris 
was the older and more responsible 
-= of the two. 

“Look,” he said soothingly, “Why 
don’t you go tell it to the cat.” 

“That stupid animal!” said Meki bit- 
terly, “It'll never understand. I've been 
trying to get the situation through its 
thick skull for five days now.” 

“Try again,” urged Kris. “It may 
be stupid, but it’s our strongest hope 
right now.’ 

“The trouble with it,’ said Meki, 
“is that it hasnt any sense of social 
responsibility.” He sighed. “Oh, well. 
Come here, cat.” 


hól- 
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the cat and the Cuperians.... 
A been napping on the cloth of 

gold bedspread in the master 
bedroom came strolling in through the 
door in response to Meki’s telepathic 
command, It sauntered to a position 
or the carpet facing the two men and 
sat down. 

“I’m here,” said the cat. Kris looked 
over at Meki with a slight expression 
of surprise. 

“Oh, you’ve taught it to talk?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” sighed Meki. “I had a wild 
hope that it might get to gossiping 
with the bellboy or something like 
that. But it can’t seem to grasp the 
concept of talking for the pleasure of 
it.” 

“Oh,” said Kris, “Well, go ahead,” 
Meki nodded.and turned to the cat. 

“Now, pay attention,” he command- 
ed sternly. “Who are you?” 

“Pm here,” said the cat. 

“I know you're here, you pea-brained 
idiot!” yelled Meki. “I asked who you 
were.” 

“Gently, gently,” remonstrated Kris. 

“Well, who are you?” 

“Cat,” said the cat. 

“And who am 1?” 

. “Nice,” said the cat. 

“I am not nice,” roared Meki. “I’m 
Meki. I’m one of the evil Cuperians 
that’s going to blow the world up and 
destroy all the fish and pour all the 
cream down the sewers. Now, who am 
Te 

“Meki,” said the cat. Meki mopped 
his brow with relief. 

“And who is he?” 

“Kris.” 

“Good, good,” said Meki. “Is he an 
evil Cuperian, too?” 


FINE blue persian, which had 
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“Yes,” said the cat. Broad smiles 
broke out on the faces of the two 
Cuperians. They leaned forward hope- 
fully. 

“Now,” said Meki “think carefully. 
How did we get here?” 

“Your ship crashlanded,” said the 
cat. “And both of you had been con- 
ditioned never to let inferior creatures 
like humans know of the presence of 
superior creatures like evil yous. So 
you automatically buried the ship and 
hid all traces, and have been waiting 
here for someone to rescue you. There 
are more yous out on the moon, but 
they don’t know you're in trouble be- 
cause you have no way to signal them. 
But if people knew you were evil 


Cuperians — Cuperians — Cuperi- 
ans—” 
“then the scanning  station—” 


prompted Meki. 

“then the scanning station with 
their psych scanners would notice it 
and investigate, and find you and take 
you away. The scanning station can’t 
find you now because it is set for 
human minds. So all-you can do is 
let the humans find out, but you can’t 
let humans find out because you are 
conditioned not to let humans find 
out. But—” finished up the cat, “I’m 
not an intelligent creature, so you can 
tell me.” 

“Fine, fine,” said Meki. “Now, don’t 
you think you should do something 
about it?” 

The cat looked at him blankly. 

“Idiot!” - exploded Meki, suddenly. 
“Pm telling you to—to—” He choked 
off suddenly, vocal cords straining, 
face turning a bright crimson in his 
unsuccessful attempt to force the for- 
bidden order to betray their presence 
past his conditioned block. 

“Relax,” said Kris, patting his friend 
on the shoulder. “If the creature can’t 
understand, it can’t understand,” 

-“T’'m hungry,” said the cat. 

With a furious gesture, Meki swept 
his plate of pressed duck onto the 
floor in front of it. 


“Here!” he bellowed. “Eat; stuff 
yourself! Choke! Ungrateful beast!” 

“Not ungrateful beast,” said the cat 
gravely. “Hungry beast.” 

“Oh, go away,” said Meki, despair- 
ingly, and the cat, much to its own 
disgust, turned obediently away from 
the pressed duck and trotted into the 
bedroom. There it meowed piteously 
until Meki wearily remembered him- 
self and carried the pressed duck in 
to it. 


sadly, coming back from the bed- 

room, “We've tried just about eve- 
ry way conceivable to attract atten- 
tion.” 

“Did the hotel manager get in touch 
with you about the bill we've been 
running up here?” 

“Oh, yes,” sighed Meki, “my reflex- 
es took over and I talked him out of 
it. He ended by suggesting we stay 
here permanently. I can’t take it, [ 
tell you!” he added, wildly. “Ill de- 
velop paranoic tendencies, see if I 
don’t!” 

“Come now!” said Kris, shocked. 
“Weve been in some tough spots be- 
fore this. Remember the ice fields of 
Urana, or the lava prospecting on 
Drusus.” 

“But that,” said Meki, his voice 
cracking, “that was plain ordinary 
hardship. It’s this insane barbaric opu- 
lence. I ask for a glass of cold water 
and they give me a glass of warm wa- 
ter with chunks of frozen water in- 
it—” his voice rose to a scream. “Isn’t 
that funny? Isn’t that ridiculous? Ha- 
ha-ha—” and he went off into a shriek 
of hysterical laughter. 

“Meki!” roared Kris. 

“Not cold water,” screamed Meki, 
“half-cold, half warm. Tricky, eh? 
Clever, eh? Ha-ha-ha-ha—” 

Kris slapped him, sobering him up. 

“Now, that’s better,” said Kris, as 
Meki buried his nose in the Napoleon 
brandy. “Keep your chin up. I’ve got 
the feeling that cat will be the saving 


| REALLY don’t know,” said Meki, 
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of us yet. Meanwhile, we'll do what 
we can.” 

“If I ever get out of this,” said 
Meki fervently, “I swear I'll never go 
prospecting again.” 

“And I, too,” said Kris. “However, 
let's get down to ways and means. 
What all have we tried so far? We 
started a fire—” 

“And they arrested that little old 
lady on our recommendation,” said 
Meki. 

“We robbed a bank—” 

“The morning paper says the police 
are baffled.” 

“And we called on that scientist— 
what’s-his-name?” 

“Tuodomann,” said Meki. “The one 
who was preparing a report on ten 
years of work to prove the existence 
of extraterrestrial life.” 

“Oh, yes,” sighed Kris glumly. “He 
shot himself when we proved logically 
that he was wrong. But—’ he said, 
brightening—“there’s something you 
don’t know about. I sent in a fake 
income tax return under your name.” 

“I know,” said Meki. “I spied on 
you, stole the return back from the 
mailman and burned it.” 

“Oh,” said Kris. There was a mo- 
ment of bitter silence. Suddenly how- 
ever, he sprang from his chair, jubi- 
lantly. 

“ve got it,’ he cried. “Let’s take 
the cat and go get drunk and get 
picked up by the police. One of us 
is bound to babble.” 

Meki’s face lit up. 

“The very thing!” he echoed. “Here, 
cat!” 

The cat came running eagerly into 
the room. Meki picked him up. 

“Come on, boy,” said Meki, jubi- 
lantly. “Were going to paint the town 


red,” 
A good supply of the money 

stolen from the bank, they 
hurried out of the hotel and hunted 
up the worst section of town. It was 


RMING themselyes 


with a 


a dirty, dingy saloon below street level 
where a slovenly bartender lazily 
flicked flies from the glasses with his 
bar-towel. The three comrades lined 
up at the bar, the cat on top of it. 

“Gimme a shot,” said Meki. 

“Gimme a shot,” said Kris. 

“Gimme a shot,” said the cat. 

The bartender stared at the cat. 

“A talking cat?” he said incredulous- 
ly. 

Meki’s face lit up. But Kris’ reflex- 
es had already taken over and the 
words flowed in a smooth stream from 
his mouth. 

“Of course, naturally,” he said 
cheerfully to the bartender. “You’ve 
heard of this play, Harvey, where the 
hero has an invisible rabbit, or Pooka. 
Well, Pookas may be invisible, but 
cats are not. You've certainly seen cats 
before. And this is a persian cat, If 
a Pooka can talk, so can a persian. 
Of course—” he leaned across the bar 
and shook the bartender warmly by 
the hand. “Of course, I knew you'd 
understand. -As I said to my friend, 
bartenders aren’t surprised by anything. 
And you aren’t. Hah! Hah!” and he 
laughed heartily. 


“Hah, hah,” echoed the bartender 
weakly, not sure whether this was a 
joke or not. And then Meki, much 
to his own disgust, found words forc- 
ing themselves past his lips. 

“My friend,” he said confidentially, 
leaning over the bar, “is a ventrilo- 
quist.” 

“Oh,” said the bartender, relieved. 

“Gimme another,” said the cat. 

“Heh, heh,” said the bartender, 
pouring another shotglass full for the 
cat. “Cute little devil, isn’t he?” 

“Er-yes,” said the two Cuperians, 
watching in some surprise as the cat 
tossed off his: second shot glass with 
flying tongue and shoved it forward 
for a refill. For the first time a sink- 
ing sensation made itself felt in the 
breasts of Meki and Kris: ; 

“You know,” said the former, voic- 
ing this in a whisper in the latter's 
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ear. “Maybe it would have been just 
as smart to leave him at home.” 

Meki’s fears were only too well 
founded, the next couple of hours dis- 
closed. At the end of that time the 
two Cuperians, drink as they might, 
were only slightly high; but the cat, 
owing to its smaller blood content, 
was roaring drunk. It staggered down 
the bar, caterwauling happily. 

“Shh,” said Meki, nervously, grab- 
bing it by the shoulder. 

“Lemme go,” said the cat, making 
an ineffectual swipe at him with one 


paw, “I can lick any tom in the 
room.” 
“But,” pointed out Kris, “there 


aren't any toms in the room here.” 

“Then lesh go find some,” said the 
cat, embracing him. “I don’t want to 
fight you. You’re my buddies. You're 
the nicest, most evil Cup-Cuperians in 
the world.” 

The faces of Kris and Meki lit up, 
but a split second later their reflexes 
had taken over and they were hold- 
ing the cat’s jaws firmly closed. 

“What did he call you guys?” asked 
the bartender, suspiciously. 

“Canarians,” said Kris, glibly. “From 
the Canary Islands, you know.” 

“Oh,” said the bartender, and they 
carried the struggling feline outside. 

“Damn it!” said Meki. “If we’d only 
been able to stay there, maybe the 
cat would have talked some more.” 

“Well, there’s other bars,” Kris 
pointed: out reasonably. “Suppose we 
try one down the line here a way.” 


| a repetition of the first. That 


is to say they would have a few 
drinks, the cat would start talking, and 
at the first suspicious word, they would 
find themselves hustling it outside. To 
top all this off, the cat passed out in 
the fifteenth bar and could not be 
persuaded to say another word. The 
two Cuperians sat in dispirited silence 
in the last bar, a small cosy place 


HE other bars, however, 
proved to be pretty much of 


by the name of Louie’s Nite Club 
and gloomed at their drinks. That is 
to say, they gloomed until Meki was 
suddenly struck with the bright side 
of the matter. 

“Say,” he said, happily, making a 
grab for his glass and missing, “Kris. _ 
I do believe I’m getting a little drunk.” 

“Well, I'll be flipped,” said . Kris, 
trying to focus on his glass which 
seemed to be doing a sort of geome- 
tric dance with four or five hazy du- 
plicates of itself. “I think I am a lit- 
tle that way myself.” 

“Of course,” said Meki, closing one 
eye slyly, “we arewt really drunk. 
Not us Cuperians on this weak human 
liquor. But maybe we’re just a little 
bit high enough to get by. Do you 
suppose were drunk enough to be 
picked up by the police.” 

“Could be,” agreed Kris. “Let’s go 
find out.” 

“Let’s,” said Meki. “But first, let’s 
take a little nap.” 

“Good idea,” said Kris. “Just the 
thing. Good night.” 

But Meki, his head down on his 
arms, was already snoring; and Kris, 
with a tolerant smile at the younger 
Cuperian’s ability to hold his alcohol, 
lost no time in following his example. 

He woke up later—but after that 
things got hazy. 

Kris returned to consciousness be- 
cause Meki was shaking him. Through 
bleared and aching eyes, he looked 
around him. Five inches in front of 
his nose was a cement wall on which 
somebody had scrawled in pencil: 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 

“Nor iron bars a cage.” 

He pondered this for a few seconds, 
becoming conscious of an aching head 
and the fact that he appeared to be 
lying on some rather hard surface. 
Finally, deciding the matter was worth 
investigating, he rolled over to discover 
the fact that he was in a cell and that 
Meki was standing over him, excited- 
ly waving a newspaper. 

“Wake up!” Meki was shouting. 
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“That cat has got us in a fine mess.” 
He shoved the newspaper into Kris’ 
hands and indicated an article on the 
front page. “I hypnotised the jailer 
into getting me a copy of the morning 
paper. Read what it says about us.” 

Kris groaned, sat up, and focused 
with difficulty on the item indicated: 


MANIACS PLEAD CAT AS ONLY 
DEFENSE 


Kris eyebrows shot up in surprise. 
He read on: 

“Two maniacs were taken into cus- 
tody this morning after a drunken de- 
bauch with a cat leading through a 
number of bars. Bartender Otto Bikon- 
sky at the Blue Point Bar called po- 
lice when the maitiacs ran out of mon- 
ey and insisted that the cat write a 
check for further funds. When the cat 
made no move to do so, a loud argu- 
ment ensued, climaxed by the arrival 
of the police. Upon being taken to 
Headquarters, the maniacs refused to 
furnish any information about them- 
selves, referring all questions to the 
cat and stating loudly that since it 
(the cat) had gotten them into this, 
it was up to the cat to get them out. 
To date the cat has refused to utter 
a word and a sanity hearing is sched- 
uled before Judge Custer P. Polk, af- 
fectionately known in courthouse cir- 
cles as ‘Committin’ Custer.’ A careful 
check of city banks today revealed 
that the cat possesses no checking ac- 
count.” 

“Well?” said Kris, looking painfully 
up at Meki. 

“Kris,” said Meki, shaking him. 
“For Snark’s sake, Kris, I’m frightened. 
You see what it says—maniacs. Kris, 
maybe they're right. Maybe we are 
going insane. Remember those two 
just like us that got marooned on 
Kathol? When the survey station found 
them they were already in an insane 
asylum and so badly infected they had 
to be left there. Remember?” 

Kris shuddered, | 


“I hadn’t thought of that,” he said. 
“Kris, we've got to get out of here.” 
“All right, all right,” said Kris, sup- 
porting his aching head. He took a 
minute to sort out his thoughts and 


then sent out a mental call. 

S a portly individual in an olive- 
drab uniform came waddling 

down the corridor between the cells. 

He stopped before their door and 

stared at them glassily. 

“Well, open it up!” snapped Meki, 
impatiently. The portly individual 
stared, shook himself, produced a key 
and unlocked the door. 

“Now, show us the way out,” said 
Kris. Automaton-like, the jailer preced- 
ed them up the corridor, ran headlong 
into a steel door and knocked himself 
out. 

“Now isn’t that just like a human?” 
said Meki in deep disgust. “Can't 
think for themselves at all under hyp- 
nosis. Now, how are we going to get 
through the door?” 

“It doesn’t seem to be locked,” said 
Kris, pushing at it cautiously. It 
yawned open and they stepped through 
into a room containing a high desk 
and several uniformed individuals in 
various poses of relaxation. 

“Jailbreak!” yelped one, whipping 
out his gun. He stared at it in sur- 
prise and then began to suck childish- 
ly on the barrel. The others smiled and 
nodded and indicated a door in the 
far wall. 

They went through the door into an- 
other corridor, down an elevator and 
out of the building. They went back 
to the Princess suite at their hotel, and 
opened the door. 

The cat, uttering glad cries 
itself into their arms.... 

“Now what?” asked Kris morosely, 
when they had finished a light but 
nourishing snack of crepes suzettes 
and opened a jereboam of champagne. 

“I ran away,” said the cat, proudly, 

“We know!” snapped Meki. “You've 


OME seconds elapsed, and then 


flung 
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told us fifteen times already.” 

“I didn’t say a word,” added the 
cat, preening itself. 

“Thanks,” said. Kris, sourly, He 
poured some champagne into a coffee 
cup. “Drink that and keep quiet.” 

The cat lapped happily. Kris turnéd 
back to Meki. 

“Now what?” he repeated. 

“Kris,” said Meki, desperately. “We 
can’t waste any more time. I can feel 
paronoic tendencies nibbling at my 
sanity right now. Varve yourself and 
see if you don’t notice the same thing.” 

Kris did, and shuddered. 

“You're right,” he said. “That fool- 
ish business of getting drunk speeded 
up the process.” 

“Listen, Kris,” said Meki. “Weve 
got to signal the moon direct.” 

“But how?” protested Kris. “All 
they’ve got on this godforsaken planet 
is radar, and I don’t know a thing 
about that. And an operation as deli- 
cate as that. can’t be handled by dir- 
ect hypnosis.” 

Meki groaned. 

“Oh, why didn’t I study my ancient 
sciences like Professor Smrgi wanted 
me to. If he said it once, he said it 
a hundred times, ‘Meki, you never 
know when it may come in handy to 
be able to make a catapult or to levi- 
tate yourself.’ And I just laughed. If 
I cam just get out of this, TIl make 
it a point to go back and apologize.” 

“Fve got it,’ said Kris, snapping his 
fingers. “How about a large mirror? 
We could flash them a message in in- 
terstellar code.” 

Meki grimaced sourly. 


“It’s a penal offense to make back- 


ward natives work for you,” he said. 

“I know,” said Kris, solemnly. “But 
think which you prefer. Fifty years at 
hard labor or an indefinite stay—may- 
be a permanent stay, if we become 
mentally infected—on Earth.” 

The alternatives were only too clear. 
Meki faced up to them like the Cu- 
perian he was. He shook hands so- 
lemnly with Kris. 


“We'll do it,” he said. 

“Til help,” said the cat. 

“Oh, no you don’t,” said Meki, swift- 
ly. “We don’t want you balling up the 
works again. Kris, what can we do 
with him?” 

Kris thought. 

‘Tve got an idea,” he said. He 
turned to the cat. “How would you 
like to learn to read?” 

“Read?” repeated the cat. 

“You'd love it,” said Meki, hearti- 
ly, “Everybody does when they first 
learn how. Kris, you teach him while 
I order up some material.” He picked 
up the phone and put in a call to the 
cigar counter in the lobby for all the 
blood-and-thunder they had in the way 
of pocket books and magazines. By 
the time a bellboy came staggering up 
with an armload of these articles, 
Kris, with the aid of the morning 
newspaper had rendered the cat semi- 
literate. 

“You'll pick up more words as you — 
go along,” Kris informed the cat, as 
he and Meki left the feline surrounded 
by garish covers. “Oh, one other thing 
—you’ve seen Meki and I answer the 
phone?” 

The cat nodded. 

“Well, you know how it’s done. If 
anybody should call while we’re gone, 
you tell them we’ve left town and take 
a message. Got it?” 

“Yes,” answered the cat. 

“Good,” said Kris, and they went 


out. 
A taxi for some time, they de- 
cided that the best thing would 
not be one big mirror, but innumer- 
able smaller mirrors, mounted on all 
the rooftops in town and operated in 
unison. Accordingly, they got out of 
their taxi in a central portion of town 
and sent out a mental call. 
Immediately, all through the busi- 
ness. section, normal activity ceased. 
The butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker (the president of Waxies, 


FTER driving around in a 
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Inc., that is, who happened to be va- 
cationing in town at the time) to say 
nothing of innumerable other people 
in all sorts of trades and professions, 
immediately felt a sudden distaste for 
their usual functions and a correspond- 
ing overwhelming urge to rush up on 
the rooftop of whatever building they 
happened to be in and build mirrors. 

“Very good,” said Meki, to Kris, 
watching a bank executive smash a 
store window and take out a large 
dressing room mirror, while the pro- 
prietor of the store cheered happily. 
“But I wish they'd hurry. Pm begin- 
ning to get a funny feeling.” 

Kris mopped the perspiration from 
his brow. 

“I must be out of shape,” he said. 
“Pm having a rough time handling 
these people. Are you sure you're do- 
ing your share?” 

“My share?” muttered Meki, avoid- 
ing his eye, “Me? Certainly!” 

“Meki!” cried Kris, staring at his 
friend. “Snap out of it. Whats wrong 
with you?” 

“Me?” answered Meki, in an odd 
tone. “Nothing. Nothing could be wrong 
with me. But—’ He suddenly clutched 
at Kris’ sleeve. 

“Look!” he hissed. “That little man, 
over there. He’s staring at me.” 

“He isn’t even looking at you.” 

“He is. He was,” said Meki wildly. 
“But you won’t admit it. You're all 
against me. All of you. But I'll beat 
you yet. You want to take me back 
to Cuper for psycho-conditioning. But 
I won't let you.” And, under the sud- 
den surge of Meki’s mind, little bodies 
of men around the town began pull- 
ing down their mirrors and getting into 
fights with others who were still put- 
ting theirs up. 

Kris fell back, the horror of realiza- 
tion printed on his face. They had de- 
layed too long. Meki was already 
mentally infected. That meant that he 
with his only slightly higher stability 
rating had only a matter of minutes 
left. The scanning station personnel 


would have to reach them in less than 
six hours in order to save them. 


EAVING Meki madly engaged 
i in tearing down what they had 

built, he groped his way to the 
nearest telephone. And as his mind 
sunk into insanity, the last thing he 
remembered was his voice babbling 
desperately into the mouthpiece. 

He awoke to the blissful peace of 
the infirmary in the scanning station, 
An orderly was bending over him. 

“Am I—” he croaked, 

“You'll be all right,” said the or- 
derly, his kindly Cuperian face beam- 
ing down on him. “How do you feel? 
Want another shot of nerve-titillator?” 

“No thanks,” sighed- Kris. “Meki?” 

“He’s all right, too,” said the order- 
ly. “And the cat sends you his love. 
We offered to take him off Earth 
with you two, but he preferred to stay 
with the humans he was used to, Af- 
fecting scene at the end, there, though. 
He took my hand in both paws and 
shook it with tears in his eyes.” 

“Did he?” said Kris, feeling, despite 
himself, a little touched. “Tell me, 
what happened?” 

“Well, according to what he told me, 
you didn’t make too much sense over 
the phone. But as you surmised, there 
had been all sorts of noble heroes in 
those books and magazines he had 
been reading, so that when you told 
him that the city was doomed to be 
destroyed by invading Cuperians, but 
that he could save himself, he brave- 
ly decided to stick by his guns and 
warn Washington. 

. “He immediately made a long dis- 
tance call to the FBI and informed 
them of the situation, insisting that he 
be put through to the President. I 
gather they gave him a rough time, 
but knuckled under when they found 
where the call was coming from. I 
guess they figured anyone with enough 
money to rent the Princess suite de- 
served to be listened to for a minute 
{Continued on page 79) 
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The Irritated People 


BY RAY BRADBURY 


This was war—grim, deadly war—but rot a shot was fired, 
not a bomb dropped, for the World Organization forbade it 


HARLES CROSSLEY, Presi- The voice ‘on the televisor moaned. 
B dent of American Jet-Propelled Europe. Crossley twitched. Secret 
Ships, felt himself spread- atomic factories. Crossley jerked. Semi- 
eagled in his favorite living room chair. dictatorships. Crossley sweated. Politi- 
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cal pressures. War. Crossley writhed. 

His wife shut the televisor off indig- 
nantly. “Nonsense!” She stared at her 
limp husband. “Tri-Union hasn’t any 
weapons, we haven’t any, neither has 
Russia, Britain or anyone else. That 
was all settled and forbidden ages 
ago. When was it? 1960?” 

Crossley stroked his receding hair- 
line, sighing. “They're making atom 
bombs in secret,” he said. He littered 
the rug with cigar ash. 

“Stop that!” cried his wife. “My nice 
rug!” 

“The rug, oh, the confounded rug,” 
he said, and muttered away, closing his 
eyes for a long minute. Then he 
opened one eye. He looked at his wife. 
He looked at the rug, the cigar in his 
hand, the fallen ashes. 

“The rug?” He shut his eyes again. 
Five minutes later he leaped up with 
an explosion of sound. “The rug! I’ve 
got it! I’ve got it!” He seized his wife, 
kissed her. “You are brilliant! I love 
you! That’s it, that is it!” 

He rushed madly off in the general 
direction of Europe! 

Thus began the Tri-Union-American 
war of the year 1989. 

The small jet-propelled ship crossed 
the Atlantic in fiery gusts. In it was 
Charles Crossley, a man with an idea. 
Behind it three thousand other ships 
tore along, putting space behind. They 
were his ships. They belonged to his 
company. He employed the men. This 
was his own private war. 

“Ha!” Mr. Crossley laughed quite 
obviously. 

The radio cut in on him. “Crossley?” 

Crossley answered. “Speaking.” 

“This is the President, Crossley.” 
The voice was sharp, and it fairly 
heated the interior of the ship. “Turn 
back, in the name of common sense. 
What are you up to! PIL seize your 
company!” 

“This can’t wait, Mr. President. 
We've been sweating it out for months. 
The Tri-Union won’t admit it’s setting 
up a fascistic skeleton in Europe, we 


can’t find any proof they are, but there 
are rumors. Weve got to get it out 
in the open. We can’t wait. I’m sorry 
I have to act alone. Bombardiers?” 

“Ready!” Three thousand voices. 

“Crossley!” shouted the President, 
far away. 

“Here comes Vienna!” Crossley 
jerked his hand down. “Bombloads, 
release!” 

“Release!” Three thousand voices. 

“Crossley!” The President. 

“Bang!” said Crossley. 

Pink confetti tumbled down through 
the clear cool summer air. Tons and 
tons of pink, whirling confetti! Confetti 
by the bombload, three thousand car- 
goes of very pink, very fine confetti! 

“And to think,” mused Crossley 
happily, as he turned his ship home- 
ward, “to think the entire idea came 
from spilling ashes on the rug! Hi-ho!” 

States shook his fist. 


I “You bombed them!” 


Crossley yawned. “There is no law 
against dropping waste paper,” he said, 
quietly. 

“You attacked the people of the 
Tri-Union states!” 

“No one injured,” said Crossley, 
calmly. “No explosions, no bruises, no 
fatalities. Did anybody even get a piece 
of confetti in his eye? The answer is 
no. A two letter word.” 

Crossley lit a cigarette. “Fifty thou- 
sand housefraus and one hundred thou- 
sand children swept sidewalks. Men 
flooded employment offices in Vienna 
for street sweeper jobs. But, ah, that 
clever, devilish confetti! It was elec- 
trically and chemically impregnated. It 
vanished when touched by human 
hands. It reappeared when humans 
withdrew from the immediate vicinity. 
Brooms helped little. When disturbed 
the confetti had a curious habit of 
jumping like tiddle-de-winks or jump- 
ing beans. Sensitive little things. I dare 
say it'll be some weeks before Vienna 
is clean. That is what I have done to | 


HE President of the United 
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the Tri-Union. The World Organization 
forbids an attack. Was this an attack, 
sir? Confetti on the wind? Eh?” 

“The World Organization forbids 
war!” cried the President. 

“This is not war.” Crossley leaned 
forward, tapped the desk earnestly. 
“Suppose we dropped confetti every 
day, causing the Tri-Union population 
to pluck and curry their lawns 365 days 
a year? And there are other things we 
can do, Mr. President. Little, irritating 
things. Imagine it, Mr. President, will 


you?” 

The President imagined it for quite 
awhile. Then, slowly, he began to 
smile. 


It was a sweet day, a morning in 
the Tri-Union state of Bruegher. The 
sky was blue, the clouds were nicely 
white. And upon the rolling green hills 
a picnic was spread, with thousands of 
tossed paper napkins, hundreds of 
bread heels, crusts, can openers, sar- 
dine tins, dropped eggs and wadded 
cardboard cartons. The picnic, like a 
river of several thousand parts, en- 
gulfed the park-like hills. One small 
boy running through the dells paused 
to leave his semi-digested lunch. 

Laughter. Wine bottles gurgling! 
Songs! 

The President of the United States 
and Mr. Crossley clinked glasses, head- 
ing the picnic, drank gustily, refilled, 
drank again. Others yelled, screamed 
in delight, played tag, threw away bot- 
tles! 

And on twenty thousand other Tri- 
Union hills twenty thousand other small 
family ships landed. Twenty thousand 
more picnic riots began. Sixty thousand 
napkins, well wadded, were dropped 
from wiped lips! One hundred thou- 
sand shattered egg shells were spilled! 
Sixty thousand shiny soup cans were 
left gleaming in the sun. Three hun- 
dred million ants rushed out to wel- 
come them. And the 30 million people 
of Greater Bruegher glared at the in- 
vasion, knowing not what to do. What 
was the world coming to? 


At nightfall, the last little boy had 
emptied himself of his brackish con- 
tents, the last little girl plucked bawl- 
ing from a poison ivy nest, the last 
sardine dispatched, the last beer bot- 
tle left a foamy vacuum. 

Flying away into the night, the 
American invaders sent back their war 
cry which sounded remarkably like, 
and probably was, a belch. 

General Krauss, personal representa- 
tive of Brugh, the new semi-dictator of 
Europe, shouted out of the televisor: 

“Mr. President, you, you were seen, 
by reliable witnesses, to peel an egg 
and, bit by bit, throw the shell under 
a one hundred year old linden tree!” 

Crossley and the President stood to- 
gether in the White House inner sanc- 
tum. The President spoke: 

“Krauss, the peace laws specify no 
nation may manufacture weapons for 
killing, wounding or destruction of an- 
other’s national populace or property. 
We are helpless to attack you, there- 
fore. All the while, you, in secret, 
make weapons—” 

“You can’t prove that!” 

“__make weapons,” said the Presi- 
dent, grimly. “So, in last recourse, we 
use weapons which are no weapons at 
all. We have destroyed nothing and no 
one.” 

“Ah-hah!” Krauss’ eyes snapped on 
the visor. His face vanished. A new 
scene replaced it, showing a green 
meadow. Krauss’ voice crackled be- 
hind it, in comment. “Property damage 
to Greater Bruegher! Listen! Rough 
estimate! Sixty-five thousand ants, large 
and small, both black and red, biting 
and non- biting, were trodden on at 
your picnic!” 

The scene dissolved to yet another. 

“Hark! Ten million grass-blades. Ap- 
proximately. Ten million trampled and 
crushed. Two thousand pretty flowers. 
Picked!” 

“That was an error,” apologized 
Crossley. “The children got out of 
hand.” 
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“Two thousand flowers,” repeated 


Krauss savagely. “Picked!” 
RAUSS took time to get hold 
of himself. He cleared his 


K throat and continued. 


“Approximately thirty billion atomic 
particles of wood brushed off Great 
Bruegher sycamores, oaks, elms and 
lindens by adults playing tree tag— 
AND—sixty million particles scraped 
from Greater Bruegher fences by young 
men escaping angered Greater Bruegh- 
er bulls. AND! And—” he thundered. 
The scene dissolved once more, and a 
most interesting view was revealed. 
“And—sixteen thousand cubic feet of 
A-1, first class forest moss crushed, 
rolled upon and. otherwise malprac- 
ticed by young lovers idling in the 
thickets! There you are! The proof! 
This is war!” 


The first Tri-Union airships flew 
over New York a week later. From 
them, on parachutes, little yellow boxes 
floated. 

Crossley, in his garden resting, pre- 
paring new methods of attack on the 
enemy, was astonished as one of the 
devices hovered by the red brick gar- 
den wall. 

“A bomb!” he cried, and leaped into 
the house, sorry he had started this in- 
fernal war. 

Edith, his wife, peered from the rear 
window. 

“Oh, come back,” she said. “It’s only 
a radio.” 

They listened. Music. Blues music. 

“From back in the Mad Forties, 
when I wore pigtails,” said Edith. 

“Hmm,” said Crossley. 

The music, if such it could. be 
called, concerned a lady afflicted with 
“—I got those mad about him, glad 
about him. but I get so sad about him 
bah-looze!” : 

“Interesting,” said Crossley. 


“Yes,” she said. 
The song ended. They waited. 
The song began again, 


“Is that all it plays?” said Edith. “I 
don’t see any dials to change the rec- 
ord with.” 


“Oh, ob,” said Crossley and shut his 
eyes. “I think I begin to see the 
light—” 


The song ended and started a third 
time. 

“That’s what I expected,” said Cross- 
ley. “Here, give me a hand.” 

The song flowed into its fourth, fifth 
and sixth renditions as they poked at 
the dangling machine. It dodged—tike 
a humming bird. “Radar-sensitives,” 
gasped Crossley, giving up. “Oh pfui!” 

Edith covered her ears with her 
hands. “Oh, Charles,” she said. 

They went in the house and shut 
the door tight and shut the windows 


tighter. Nevertheless, the music pene- 
trated. 
After dinner, Crossley looked at 


Edith and said: 

“What do you make it?” 

She counted -on her fingers. “This 
next time will be the one hundred and 
thirteenth repeat,” she said. 

“Thats what I counted,” 
handling her wads of cotton. 


said he, 


He worked feverishly that evening. 
He made plans for war using confetti, 
toothpaste tubes that refused to func- 
tion, a chemical that dulled razors with 
the first scrape, and—mmm, let me 
ae 

His young son, age twelve, was do- 
ing his homework in the next room. 

“Oblivious to that awful music,” said 
Crossley in admiration. “Kids are 
marvels, can concentrate anywhere.” 


He crept up on his son, looked over 


his shoulder. 
The boy was writing a composition: 
“Poe authored The Cask of Amon- 
tillado, Masque of the Red Death, and 
I Got Those Mad About Him, Glad 
About Him, But I Get So Sad About 
Him—” 

“Blues,” said Crossley. He turned. 
“Edith! Pack the suitcases! We’ re leav- 
ing home!” ; 

They piled into the family helicopter. 
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As the helicopter lifted into the sky, 
Crossley’s small son said, looking down 
at the music box in the garden, “Two 
hund-derth time!” 

Crossley hit him. 


T WAS useless to flee. The hov- 

ering radios were everywhere, 

bawling. They were in the air and 
on the ground and under bridges. 

They could not be shot down; they 
dodged. And the music played on. 

Edith glared at her husband who 
was somewhat responsible for all this. 
His son tentatively eyed Crossley’s 
shins for kicking. 

Crossley called the President. 

“YOU!” screamed the President. 
“CROSSLEY!” 

“Mr. President, I can explain!” 

So the war progressed. The World 
Organization hunched forward tensely 
awaiting the moment when either side 
got off bounds, fired a shot or com- 
mitted a murder. But— 

Normal civilized pursuits continued. 
Imports and exports flowed, foods, 
clothing, raw materials were exchanged. 

If either country had broken rela- 
tions, made guns, knives, grenades, the 
Warld Organization would have leaped 
in. But not a gun was fashioned, not 
a knife sharpened. There were no mur- 
ders, wounded, or bruised. The World 
Organization was helpless. There was 
no war. 

Well, almost none, 


“Heinrich!” 

“Yes, my wife?” 

“Come look at this mirror!” 

Heinrich, chief deputy of the police 
department in a Greater Bruegher vil- 
lage, came slopping in his easy slip- 
pers, holding his clay pipe like a small 
tame bird in his hand. 

Heinrich looked into a mirror that 
was ridiculous, like at a carnival. 

“What has happened to it over 
night?” he wondered. “Look at me. Ha, 
I look like an idiot!” He chuckled. 
“My face stretches like rubber, shivers, 


is distorted. Well. The mirror is 
warped.” 

“You are warped!” shouted his wife. 
“Do something about it!” 

“I will buy a new one. In the mean- 
time, the one upstairs—” 

“Is also warped!” she snapped. 
“How will I get my hat on straight, or 
see if my lipstick is drawn fine, or my 
powder neat? Clumsy idiot, hurry and 
fetch a new one! Go, get, rush!” 

Crossley had his orders. Find a way 
out. Or arrange a truce. If these next 
attacks by the United States did not 
produce results the United States must 
bargain for peace. Peace, yes, Peace 
from the abominable woman singing 
the abominable blues twenty times an 
hour, night and day. The American 
Public would hold the line as long 
as possible, said the President, but 
time was short and puncturing every- 
body’s eardrums seemed a most un- 
likely way out. Crossley was to get in 
there, and pitch. 

Crossley pitched. His jet plane 
streaked over Europe in the great of- 
fensive. Three thousand bombloads of 
something or other were dropped, at 
his order, and then the three thousand 
company ships curved and shot home. 
He lingered on, cruising the length of 
Europe, awaiting results, 

He got them. 

A large, unseeable beam took hold 
of his ship and drew it steadily down 
into the dark mountains of Greater 
Bruegher. 


“Well,” said Crossley. “Adventure.” 


The entire capturé was quiet, con- 
vivial. When he stepped from his 
grounded craft he was politely escorted 
into a city of ultra-modern buildings 


‘and avenues between the mountains, 


and there, in a small edifice, in a 
small room, he met his enemy. 
Krauss sat behind a desk as Cross- 
ley entered. Crossley nodded and 
bowed. 
“Hello, Krauss, You'll be prosecuted | 
for kidnapping.” 
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“You're free to go any time,” snap- 
ped Krauss. “This is an interview. Sit.” 

The chair was shaped like a low 
pyramid, You could sit, but you slid 
in all directions. The ceiling, where 
Crossley was expected to sit, was very 
low. He had to choose between back- 
ache or slithering around on a pyra- 
midal chair. He chose to slither. 

Krauss reached over and pinched 
Crossley. 

“Ouch!” said Crossley. 

Krauss did it again. 

“Stop that!” said Crossley. 

“All right,” said Krauss. 

Under Crossley, the chair exploded, 
IBBERING, Crossley leapt 
up. He banged his head on 
the ceiling. He held his back 

end with one hand, the head with the 
other, 

“Mr, 
peace?” 

“Yeah,” said Crossley, bent over. 
“When you stop making secret weap- 
ons. Otherwise, more confetti, more 
picnics and pigs-knuckles.” 

“And more music in America, ah, 
Mr, Crossley?” 

Another pinch. 

_ “Owl We can stand the music long 
enough to use our next weapon. We 
always did have it over you stuffed- 
shirts over here. You were the inven- 
tors of psychological warfare, but we 
gave it a few improvements.” 

“Can one improve over music, Mr. 
Crossley?” 

“We'll find a way. Ouch. Keep that 
` away from me!” 

“Pll detail our plans, Crossley. First, 
an oversupply of mosquitoes, in Amer- 
ica. Hungry ones. Then a chemical 
which causes all men’s shoes to squeak 
with each step. Third, electrical pulses 
to make alarm clocks ring an hour 
early each morn—” 

Crossley was professionally inter- 
ested. 

“Not bad. All within the Peace 


Crossley, shall we talk of 


Rules. All harmless. 
those mosquitoes.” - 

“Merely skin irritatives.” 

“Still, the World Org might rule 
against it.” 

“Out with the mosquitoes, then!” 

“Ouch.” 

“Did I hurt you? Sorry. Well, let us 
see if we can hurt you a bit more. 
This paper on my desk, It is a radio 
report of your death five minutes ago. 
Your plane crashed, says the report. 
I have only to broadcast it, and then 
make sure you ‘live’ up to the facts 
contained therein, You see?” 

Crossley grinned. “I’m to report to 
the President every hour. No report, 
immediate World Org investigation. Do 
you see?” 

“Your plane crashed.” 

“No soap. The Brindly-Connors mo- 
tors never conk. And the new reactive- 
propellants on my ships prevent bad 
landings. So.” 

Krauss fidgeted. 
some way.” 

“It’s time for me to phone the Presi- 
dent; may I?” 
< “Here.” A phone was handed him. 

Crossley took the phone. Electricity 
shot up his arm, into his chest. 

“Jeepers!” He dropped- the thing. 
“TIl report you!” 

“You have no proof. We both play 
this irritation game, do we not? Go 
ahead. The phone.” 

This time, Crossley got the Presi- 
dent: 

“Crossley, you've heard the news, 
have you?” 

“What news, sir?” 

“The chewing gum, you moron, the 
chewing gum!” 

“In the streets, sir?” 

The President groaned. “In the 
streets, the roofs, the dog’s fur, the 
cars, the shrubs, everywhere! Big as 
golf-balls. And sticky!” 

Krauss gloated, listening. 

Crossley said, “Courage, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Use the croquet hoops.” 

“Croquet hoops?” Krauss 


Mmm, except 


“We'll think of 


seized 
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Crossley’s arm. 


“Invisible croquet hoops,” Crossley 
smiled. 
' “No.” Krauss triumphed. “People 


will stumble, be hurt, even killed by 
them. The World Org would stop you!” 

“Oh,” said Crossley. His face fell. 
“Look, Mr. President. About those 
hoops. Forget them. Proceed with Plan 


40 and 45 instead.” 


Another phone rang. Krauss picked ` 


it up, answered it. 
our wife, Herr Krauss. 

“All right, put her on.’ 

“I’m okay, Mr. President. Had a lit- 
tle engine trouble.” 

“What!” 

Darling, the most terrible trouble! 

“Katrina, I have no time. There is 
much to do.” 

This is important, you fool! It’s hor- 
rible! 

“Well, what is it, my liebschen? I’m 
busy.” 

“Answer me, 
shot down?” 

“Not exactly, Mr. President. They’re 
trying to figure out a way to kill me. 
Haven’t hit on one yet.” 

“Mr. Crossley, please, not so loud, 
I can’t hear my wile talking. Yes, dar- 
ling?” 

Hans, Hans, I have dandruff! 

“Say that again, I have so much 
noise here, Katrina.” 

“PIL call you again in an hour, Mr. 
President.” 

Dandruff, Hans, 


Crossley, were you 


dandruff. A thou- 


sand, five thousand flakes on my 
shoulders! 

“You call to tell me this, woman? 
Goodbye!” 

BANG! 


ROSSLEY and Krauss hung 
up in unison, Krauss on his 
wife, Crossley on the President. 
we?” said Krauss, 


C 


“Where were 
sweating. 

“You were going to kill me. Remem- 
ber?” 

Again the phone. Krauss swore and 
answered. “What?” 


Hans, I’ve gained. ten pounds! 

“Why do you insist on calling to tell 
me these things?” ; 

Mrs. Leiber, Mrs. Kenschnitz and 
Mrs. Schmidst, they too have gained 
ten pounds! 

“Oh?” Krauss hung up, blinking. 
“So.” He glared at Crossley. “That’s 
what it is. All right, Crossley, we, also, 
can be subtle. Doctor!” 

A door slid open in the wall. There 
stood an evil looking rascal, sleeves 
rolled high, testing a hypodermic on his 
own emaciated arm, enjoying it. He 
looked up at Crossley and said: 

“Practice.” 

“Get him!” cried Krauss. 

Everybody jumped on Crossley. 


Darkness. 

“How do you feel, Crossley?” 

How was he supposed to feel? All 
right, he guessed. He lifted himself 
from a kind of operating table and 
looked at the doctor and at Krauss. 

“Here Doctor,” said Krauss. “Ex- 
plain to Mr. Crossley what he may ex- 
pect ten years from now.” 

“Ten years?” said Crossley in alarm. 

The doctor placed his thin fingers 
together, bowing. He whispered daint- 
ily. 

“Ten years from now you may ex- 
pect a—ah—little trouble. It will com- 
mence one year from now. Unobtrusive- 
ly. Here or there a slight gastric up- 
set, a cardiac disturbance, a minor in- 
tra-irritation. of the lung sacs. Occa- 
sionally, a headache. A sallowness to 
the complexion, an earache, perhaps.” 

Crossley began to sweat. He held 
onto his knees. 

The doctor continued, 
pleased with himself. 

“Then, as the years pass, a small 
flicker, like bird wings, of the heart. ` 
A pain, as if stabbed in the groin. A 
twitching of the peritoneum. A hot 
sweating, late of nights, drenching your 
bedclothes. Insomnia. Night after night, 
cigarette after cigarette, headache after 
headache.” 


slowly, 
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“That'll do,” said Crossley bleakly. 

“No, no.” The doctor waved his 
hypodermic, “I’m not finished. Tempo- 
rary blindness. I almost forgot that. 
Yes, temporary blindness. Fuzzy lights 
in your head. Voices. Paralysis of the 
lower limbs. Then, your heart, in one 
last explosion, lasting ten days, will 
beat itself into a bruised pulp. And 
you'll die, exactly—” he consulted a 
mental calendar, “—\ten years, five 
months and fourteen days from to- 
day.” 

The silence in the room was touched 
only by Crossley’s ragged breathing. He 
tried to lift himself, shivered, fell back. 

“Best of all, there will be no evi- 
dence of what we have done to you,” 
said Krauss. “Certain hormones and 
molecular impurities were put into your 
body. No analysis now or after death 
would reveal them. Your health will 
simply fail. We will not be held re- 
sponsible. Clever, is it not?” 

The doctor said, “You may go now. 
Now that we have fixed you, like a 
time-bomb, to die later, you are free 
to go. We would not want to kill you 
here, that would make us responsible. 
But, ten years from now, in another 
place, how can that be due to us?” 

The phone. “Your wife, Herr 
Krauss.” 

My hair is -falling out! 

- “Now, now, be patient, my wife.” 

My skin is yellowing! Do something! 

“I will be home in an hour.” 
You! 

“I will be home in an hour.” 

There will be no home here, then, 
YOU! 

“We must go on to Victory, my 
sweet.” 

Not. on a path strewn with my gol- 
den hair! 

“Yes, my wife, I will say hello to 
the doctor for you.” 

‘Hans, don’t you dare hang up on 
me. Dont you— 

Krauss sat down, fluttering his hands 
weakly. “My wife called me to say all 
is’ well.” 


“Ha,” said Crossley, weakly. 

Krauss reached over and pinched 
him. 

“Ouch.” 

“There,” said Krauss. “Speak when 
you're spoken to.” 

Crossley stood up, laughing. The 
doctor looked at him as if he were 
insane. 

“Tve got it. Pm going to commit sui- 
cide!” 

“You're crazy,” said Krauss. 

“Ten years from now I die, so why 
not commit suicide here, thus bringing 
an investigation by the World Organi- 
zation, eh, Mr. Krauss?” 

“You can’t do that!” said Krauss, 
dumbfounded. “I wont permit it!” 

“TIl jump off a building, perhaps. 
You can’t hold me here for more than 
another hour or the Organization will 
come to see what ticks. And the min- 
ute you let me go, I'll jump off a 
building.”. 

“No!” 

“Or crash my ship, purposely, on the 
way home. Why not? What’ye I to live 
for? And if it causes your trial, so 
much the better, Yes, I’ve decided. PFI 
die.” 
“We'll hold him here,” said the doc- 
tor to Krauss. 

“We can’t,” said Krauss. 

“Release him,” said the doctor, 

“Don’t be silly,” said Krauss. 

“Kill him!” 

“Sillier still,’ gasped Krauss. “Oh, 
this is terrible.” 

“Which way,” said Crossley, “to the 
tallest building in town?” 

“You go down to the next corner—” 
said the doctor and stopped. “No. Stop. 
We must stop him.” 

“Get out of the way,” said Crossley. 
“Here I go.” 

“But this is preposterous,” screamed 
Krauss. “Doctor, we must think of 
something!” 


OMEN sobbed in the streets, 
their hair trembling in their 
hands, detached from their 
heads, Puddles formed wherever wom- 


” 


> 
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en met to weep. See, see, my beauti- 
ful hair, fallen! Your hair, you butch- 
er’s mate; what of mine? Mine! Yours 
was hempen rope, a horse’s tail! But 
mind, ach, mine! Like wheat in the 
high wind falling! 

Crossley led the doctor and Krauss 
along a wide street. 

“What goes on?” he asked naively. 

“Beast, you know well enough,” 
whispered the doctor fiercely. “My 
wife, my beauteous Thickel, her blonde 
hair'll be a ruin!” 

“Speak roughly to me again,” threat- 
ened Crossley, “and I'll hurl myself be- 
fore this next bus.” 

“Don’t, no!” cried Krauss, seizing 
his arm. To the doctor: “Fool. Is your 
wife more important than hanging?” 

“My wife is good as your wife,” 
snarled the doctor. “Katrina and her 
henna rinse!” 

Crossley led the way into a building 
and up in an elevator. They walked 
on a terrace on the thirteenth floor. 

“It is a riot,” moaned the doctor, 
surveying the street below. “The wom- 
en storm the beauty salons demanding 
help. I wonder if my Thickel is with 
them, raging?” 

In huge clusters the women of the 
city held their heads in their hands 
as if they might topple and fall plunk 
on the ground. They argued, phoned 
husbands in high government circles, 
sent telegrams to the Leader, pum- 
meled and kicked a bald man who 
laughed at them in their misery. 

“Pardon me, Krauss,” said Crossley. 
“There.” He flicked a constellation of 
dandruff from Krauss’s lapel. 

“My hair,” said Krauss, in realiza- 
tion. “My lovely hair!” 

“Will you sign peace terms, or shall 
I jump from this building and let you 
and your wrathful wife become com- 
pletely bald?” 

“My wife,” sobbed Krauss. “Bald! 
Ah, heaven!” 

“Turn over all secret officers of your 
plan, admit your guilt in full, and the 
attack will stop. You will keep your 


> 


hair,” said Crossley. “And cure me of 
my fatal illness.” 

“That,” said Krauss, “we cannot do. 
The illness, I mean. But the peace 
terms, ah, my sweet, balding wife, the 
peace terms, I reluctantly accept. Peace, 
it is.” 

“Fine,” said Crossley. “But, one 
more term.” He grabbed the doctor, 
held him out over the edge, as if to 
drop him. 

“Stop!”  Frantically, the doctor 
squirmed. “I lied! We did nothing to 
you. It was psychological. You’d have 
worried to death in ten years!” 

Crossley was so surprised he let go. 

He and Krauss stared down at the 
dwindling doctor, falling. 

“I didn’t really mean to drop him,” 
said Crossley. 

“Squish,” murmured Krauss, a mo- 
ment later, looking down. 

Crossley pushed his jet-ship home- 
ward. 

“Edith, it’s over! The music’ll be off 
in an hour!” 

“Darling!” she radioed. “How’d you 
do it?” 

“Simple. They thought it enough to 
irritate people. That was their error. 
They didn’t strike psychologically deep 
enough. Their type of irritant only 
touched outer surfaces, made people 
mad—” 

“And sleepy.” 

“But we attacked their ego, which 
was something else. People can stand 
radios, confetti, gum and mosquitoes, 
but they won’t take baldness or turn- 
ing yellow. It was unthinkable!” 

Edith ran to meet him as he land- 
ed. The radio still hung in the gar- 
den, drifting, singing. 

“What do you make it, now?” he 
cried. 

She kissed him. 

Pulling back she counted swiftly in- — 
side her head, glanced at the floating 
radio and said automatically: 

“That makes two thousand three 
hundred and ten!” 
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By MARGARET ST. CLAIR 
How could supercargo George Saunders know of the parasitic 


forces stowed away in that con 


LL sort of things come in on 
a space freighter. Even in the 
old days grocers were always 


finding twenty-foot pythons curled coz- 
ily inside bunches of bananas from 


signmeni of Fyella corymbs? 


South America; and what sort of un- 
desired stowaways do you suppose you 
get when you have a cargo of tongarus 
from south Venus, agatized Fyella 
corymbs from the district around Aph- 
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rodition, handpainted lumigraphs on 
goor fiber made in Marsport prefecture, 
and golden rbnx jewelry from the ca- 
nal centers? 

George Saunders, supercargo of the 
S.S. Trito, gave his wife a warm kiss 
on the cheek. 

“For Pete’s sake,” he hissed into her 
ear, “act like you're glad to see me, 
can’t you? The Old Man’s watching 
us.” 

Marta Saunders hesitated a moment 
and then threw her plump body into 
her husband’s arms. 

“Oooh, Georgie!” she squealed. “You 
sweet old thing! It’s so wonderful to 
see you again!” 

“That’s enough,” George rumbled 
warningly. He was swaying a little 
from the impact. “Don’t want to over- 
do it. Let’s get out of here.” 

They started over to the parking 
area of the spaceport, where. their 
copter was. 

“What's the matter?” Marta demand- 
ed as soon as they were out of ear- 
shot of the ship. “What do you care 
what the captain thinks about us?” 

“Listen, Marta, the old fool’s been 
riding me ever since we left Aphrodi- 
tion. Says I’m the most incompetent 
supercargo he’s ever had. Just before 
we docked today, he said he thought 
he’d take it up with the union. If he 
does, you know what'll happen. Pynx 
said the last time that if he got one 
more complaint about me he’d take the 
case to the executive board. Pd lose 
my license, sure.” 

“Oh.” Marta seemed unwillingly im- 
pressed. She got an atomizer out of 
her handcase and began spraying 
quick-drying cosmi-lac over the skin of 
her face and neck. “But what hap- 
pened?” she asked an instant later 
when the cosmetic had set. “Why’s he 
so down on you?” 

For a moment the fine-etched lines 
of irritation and petulance faded from 
George Saunders’ face, to be replaced 
by an expression of honest perplexity. 

“Marta, I—wait, here’s the ‘copter. 


I'll tell you about it after we get in. 
And for the love of heaven, don’t drop 
any pop bottles out of the window the 
way you did the last time I was in 
port. Having the air police after us 
would be the last straw, as far as my 
nerves are concerned.” 

He slid into the driver’s seat. Marta 
got two bottles of pop out of the re- 
frigerator, shoved straws into their 
necks, pulled a shelf out of the panel- 
ing to hold one bottle at a convenient 
level under George’s nose, and began 
drinking out of the other herself. 

“Well?” she asked after a couple of 
swallows. 

George drank from his bottle before 
replying. 

“It’s the darnedest thing. I remem- 
ber beginning to load number two and 
three holds at Aphrodition, and I re- 
member telling the longshore leader- 
man to have the hatch covers put on 
again when the holds were filled, but 
they’re six or eight hours in there dur- 
ing the loading I don’t remember a 
single thing about. They’re totally gone. 

“Well, the way the ship handled at 
the take-off from Aphrodition, the Old 
Man thought there must be something 
wrong, and when we were out in space 
he went in for a look. Wow! I can 
see, sort of, why he’s sore. Those 
holds look like somebody’d stirred the 
things in ‘em up with a big stick. 
About a third of the cargo’s ruined. 
The tongarus have leaked all over 
those blasted lumigraphs, and— Well, 
the insurance company is going to raise 
blue murder, and the owners won't like 
it one little bit.” 

George licked his thin lips. 

“What I want to know,” he burst 
out, “is what Happened to me? I must 
have told the longshoremen to load the 
holds like that, but— When we were 
two days out of Venus, I asked Sparks 
(he’s had a pre-medical course, and 
he’s saving up the tuition for medical 
school) to look me over. He gave me 
all the tests, dozens of them, and fi- 
nally told me there wasn’t a thing 
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wrong with me mentally or physically 
except that I needed more rest. Rest, 
bushwah! I’ve been sleeping ten hours 
a night, and I wake up tireder than 
when I went to bed.” 

Marta studied him. 

“You do look sort of tired,” she ob- 
served, “Maybe you need some vitor- 
ray treatments.” 

“George ignored this comment. 

“Of course, the Old Man’s not such 
a bad guy,” the said. “He never said 
anything about that time I missed the 
ship at Marsport.” 

“You mean that time you were so 
drunk on soma? One of the times.” 

George gave an irritated shrug. 

“Never mind that,” he snapped. “I 
mentioned it because I asked him to 
have dinner with us on Thursday, the 
day before we sail, and I want you 
to have a real old-fashioned home- 
cooked meal for him. Maybe I can 
soften him up. Have something nice for 
him. None of this complete meal stuff 
out of the freezer—have something 
good. Out of cans.” 

“You mean like my canned crab and 
mushroom casserole?” 

“Um-hum. Have that. And what's 
that dessert you make with the canned 
peaches and the soma? Péche flambé, 
or something. He might like that.” ` 
2 neatly on the roof of their 

apartment house. 

“Remember,” he said, “I’ve got to 
make a good impression on him. Flat- 
ter him as much as you can, but use 
your head about it. And if you get 
any kind of a chance to tell him about 
how reliable I usually am, do it.” 

_ The days moved on toward Thurs- 
day. George continued to complain of 
fatigue, and on Tuesday night Marta 
woke up shrieking with a vague and 
horrible nightmare, but it was attrib- 
uted to indigestion; after a dose of 
antiacid, she went back to sleep. On 
Wednesday she had her hallucination. 


She was putting a bunch of old di- 
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gests and tabloids away in the closet 
in the living room when she came 
across the jacket George had used four 
or five years ago when he went grotch 
hunting. 

“George!” she called. “Oh, George! 
Can I throw your old gray jacket 
away? It’s full of moth holes.” 

“What are you yelling at me for?” 
George asked irritably from behind her. 
He had been sitting in his study, which 
was only about five feet distant from 
the closet, drinking soma. “I’m right . 
here.” 

Marta came out of the closet and 
stared at him. One hand went to her 
heart: The pallor of her heavy, sagging 
face showed through her thick face 
lacquer as a muddy gray. 

“Wha— I saw you go into the 
kitchen!” she said. “You were wearing 
your brown suit. I was looking right 
at you, and you walked the length of 
the living room and went into the 
kitchen and closed the door behind 
you. Thats why I yelled at you. You 
were wearing your brown suit. You've 
got the blue one on now. You were 
wearing your brown suit!” 

“Shut up!” George said passionately. 
“Are you trying to drive me crazy? 
I've been sitting right here all the time. 
What do you mean, you saw me walk 
into the kitchen? You couldn't have. 
I've been sitting right here all the 
time.” 

“But I saw you! You were wearing 
your brown suit.” 

“You imagined it!” her husband 
shrieked at her. “It’s your imagination. 
You shut up. What are you trying to 
do, get me so nervous the Old Man 
will think I’m ready for the loony bin? 
You imagined it!” 

Marta looked at him. She had to 
lick her lips twice before she could 
answer. 

“Yes. Yes, of course. That must be 
it. I imagined it.” 

George spent the rest of the day 
drinking soma and holding his hands 
up before his eyes to see if they had 
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stopped shaking. Marta got a five-suit 
deck of cards out of the closet and 
played solitaire. None of her games 
came out, but she was too distraught 
to realize that she had left two of the 


cards inside their box. 
S and Marta slept well. They awak- 
ened far more cheerful than they 
had been the night before. Even their 
pre-breakfast snapping at each other 
lacked its usual note of bitter sincerity. 
When Marta left the apartment and 
started out to do her shopping, she 
was humming under her breath. 

The canned crab was easy enough 
to locate, but she had to go to three 
stores before she could find the peaches 
and the mushrooms. She ran them to 
earth at last in a little grocery on a 
side street. Just as she was leaving it, 
her eye caught the flash of a red la- 
bel on a low shelf near the door and 
she triumphantly dug out two cans of 
tomato soup. 

“See what I got!” she said, showing 
her prize to George when she got back 
home. “I guess I’m lucky or some- 
thing. It’s awfully hard to find.” 

“Gosh!” George shut off the video 
to give her his full attention. “That's 
wonderful. I happen to know the Old 
Man’s crazy about it. His mother used 
to have it all the time. I wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if it makes him change 
his mind completely about going to the 
union. Marta, you’re a smart girl.” 

Marta spent the rest of the day at 
the beauty shop, getting her hair re- 
garnished with galoons and her face 
set. She wanted to make the best pos- 
sible impression on the captain. Around 
five-thirty she began getting dinner— 
it doesn’t take long to open cans—and 
an hour or so later the Old Man (his 
name was Kauss) was chiming at the 
door. 

Kauss was definitely stiff at first. He 
greeted Saunders with resentful formal- 
ity and gave Marta the merest flash 
‘ot a smile before his face grew hard 
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again. When the fragrant steam from 
the tureen of tomato soup Marta 
was bringing in blew toward him, he 
relaxed somewhat, and the salad of 
canned string beans, onions, lettuce and 
mayonnaise softened him still more. By 
the time he had finished two big help- 
ings of Marta’s crab casserole, it began 
to look like the job was saved. He 
offered George a cigar and began tell- 
ing him a long story about what the 
little Martian hostess at the Silver Wee- 
tarete had said to him. 

Marta went out in the kitchen to fix 
the péche flambé. She cut sponge cake 
into neat rounds, spread disks of hard- 
frozen banana ice cream over them, 
and crowned the structure on each des- 
sert plate with half of an enormous 
canned clingstone peach. From a bot- 
tle she poured soma carefully over 
each of the peaches, set a bit of paper 
to burning by pressing it against the 
element in the atomic range, and then 
used the paper to ignite the soma on 
the peaches. 


“George!” she called in the direc- 
tion of the dining apse. “Oh, George, 
honey, help me with the plates!” 

She heard him come in. She turned 
at his step, ready to pick up the plates, 
one in each hand, and give them to 
him. 

He was wearing his brown suit. 

But—he was wearing the green one 
today, wasn’t he, because it was the 
best suit he had and he wanted to im- 
press the captain. His green—his 
green— 


George’s face slipped down toward 
the fourth button on his coat. It wav- 
ered, solidified, flowed back into place, 
and then slopped down over his lapels 
once more. Suddenly it solidified into 
a sort of tentacle. It came falieringly 
toward Marta, half-blind, but purpos- 
ive, 


Marta tried to scream. Her throat 
was too constricted by terror to let out 
more than a mere thread of sound, 
but it had carrying power. George and 
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Kauss, out in the dining apse, heard 
it. 

They came running in. Kauss was 
quick-witted. He picked up one of the 
plates with the soma burning on it and 
hurled it straight at the thing that was 
wearing George’s .clothes. 

There was an explosion, so loud 
that the plexiglas in the windows 
bulged outward for a moment, and 
then a bright, instant column of flame. 
Then nothing. George’s brown suit lay 
collapsed and empty on the floor. 

“It was wearing your suit, George,” 
Marta said hysterically. She was lean- 
ing back against the wall, looking faint 
and sick. “George, it was wearing your 
suit. Oh, what was it, what was it, 
anyway?” 

Kauss was looking at the debris on 
the floor. A peculiar expression, half 
satisfaction, half private insight, hov- 
ered around the corners of his lips. 

“It was a Mocker, I think,” he an- 
swered, 

“A Mocker? What—?” 

“Um-hum. You still find a few of 
them in the wilder parts of Venus. 
They're parasitic—ah—entities, that 
feed on the life force, as well as the 
flesh, of human beings. No doubt this 
one came aboard the ship at Aphrodi- 
tion, in. that consignment of Fyella 
corymbs. They’re invisible most of the 
time, so of course we didn’t suspect 
at. 

“But how did it get here?” George 
demanded. “Why did it pick on Marta 
as a victim?” j 

“Well, you see the usual way a 
Mocker works is to select someone as 
a host, as a sort of base of opera- 
tions, and then range out from him 
whenever it wants to eat. For some 
reason, whenever it leaves its host, it 
takes on his features and body and 
dresses itself in his clothes. That’s what 
happened here. One of the first signs 
that a Mocker is taking hold is a spell 
of amnesia, and of course that’s what 
happened to you, Saunders, when we 
were taking on cargo at Aphrodition, 


though I didn’t realize it at the time. 
“A Mocker doesn’t usuall 

host directly, but it does draw on his 

life force to keep itself going, and he 

usually complains of feeling worn out 


and tired.” 

k down at her husband’s brown 
suit and the ice cream slowly 

melting across it, 

“Please, George, pick up that stuff 
before it ruins your suit completely,” 
she said automatically. And then, to 
Kauss, “But what happened when you 
threw the plate at it? What happened? 
Oh, I was so scared!” 

“Yes, the Mockers are terrifying.” 
Kauss agreed. He seemed to square his 
broad shoulders. “However, at bottom, 
they are unintelligent—look at the stu- 
pidity of this one in attacking you when 
your husband and I were in the next 
room—and they are really not espe- 
cially dangerous provided you know the 
defense against them. 

“You see, their body structure, while 
based on the same elements as our 
own, involves large quantites of free 
hydrogen between the body cells. Hy- 
drogen ignites in ordinary air with ex- 
plosive force—the end product’s water 
—and when I threw that- burning stuff 
at the creature, the hydrogen in its tis- 
sues exploded. It blew up. There's 
probably a good deal more water va- 
por in the air in this room than there 
was before I got rid of the thing.” 

Kauss cleared his throat. 

“There’s another life form,” he said 
with a faintly professional air, “allied 
to the Mocker, but with important dif- 
ferences, which is far more dangerous. 
That’s the Stroller.” ; 

“The Stroller?” Marta asked. George 
had put his arm around her; they were 
not an affectionate couple, but the mo- 
ment seemed to call for tender dem- 
onstration. “Why do they call it that?” 

“No one knows, exactly. It seems to 
come from the creature’s own name for 
itself, for its fondness for taking long, 


AUSS halted. Marta looked 
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long walks.” 

Kauss turned the cigar in his mouth. 
He poked at the suit lying on the 
floor with the toe of his shoe. 

“What does it do?” Marta queried. 
“Why is it so terribly dangerous?” 

“The Stroller doesn’t hunt a host, 
like the Mocker,” Kauss replied. “Early 
in life it takes over the identity 
of some human being, and it remains 
indistinguishable from a human being 
to any usual test. It’s so dangerous be- 
cause there’s absolutely no defense 
against it. No free hydrogen in its tis- 
sues. It’s indestructible.” 

“My!” Marta said. “Goodness!” 

“It feeds, like the Mocker, on both 
the flesh and the life force of human 
beings. Fortunately’—Kauss smiled— 
“it’s very, very rare. There are prob- 
ably only a few Strollers in the en- 
tire solar system, and they reproduce 
only at widely separated intervals.” 

Once more Kauss halted and poked 
absently at the clothing on the floor 
with the toe of his boot. 

“There’s a peculiarity about their 
feeding habits,” he said. “They'll go for 


years without feeling any desire to eat 
their special food, and then something 
will happen which makes them— 
greedy, and after that they can’t be 
stopped before they feed.” 

“Goodness!” Marta said again. She 
hid a nervous yawn behind her hand. 
“George, get me a chair, will you? I'd 
like to sit down.” To Kauss, she said, 
“How did you find out all these things? 
You must have made quite a study of 
the subject. Why, I’ve read several 
books about Venus, and I listen to all 
the casts on the video about it, but I 
never heard either of these creatures 
mentioned before. It seems to be a sort 
of hobby of yours.” 

George pushed a kitchen chair out 
for her; she sat down with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Not a hobby,” Kauss corrected gent- 


His face began to waver and flow 
as the Mocker’s had done. Then it 
snapped back into place. 

He licked his lips very delicately. 

“You see, I’m a Stroller myself. And, 
somehow, I’m feeling that Pd like to 
eat.” 





THE OUTCOME 


By J. B. Wood 


The world’s great cities lie in dust, 
And the clouds above are atom mist; 
The rocket steel is left to rust, 

And only the vultures still exist.... 


Silence now, and dying sun, 


No longer heard are the plans of men; 


Rusting steel, and broken gun, 
And the black rocks cool in the night again.... 


A hundred million dreams are dead, 

And the air is calm where the vultures glide; 
While the atom mist makes the stars shine red, 

And the land is silent, and the space is wide.... 
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JOURNEY 


BY GEORGE O. SMITH 


Nobody believes Ted Murray 
when he claims he has been to 
Alpha Centauri, an unexplored 


outposi of limitless space... . 


OSEPH FARNSWORTH spoke 
with lofty disdain. 
e “You are nothing but a publi- 
city-seeker!” he said. 

“That is untrue,” replied Ted Mur- 
ray. “Someone—” 

“I know,” interrupted Farnsworth 
scornfully. “Someone has to go. [ve 
heard that for years. So what good 
will it do?” 

“Some new principle might be re- 
vealed.” 

“Bah! A hundred million dollars a 
year for twelve years poured into this 
insane project. Before that those of 
your sort squandered money to reach 
Venus and Mars and the Moon, know- 
ing full and well that nothing could 
be found there that was worth a pen- 
ny. No,” snapped Farnsworth as the 
young man opened his mouth for re- 
buttal. “Shut up! I’m doing the talking. 
I'll continue until I’m finished and then 
you can leave. Alone! So having found 
nothing of value on any of the avail- 
able planets, now you must try for 
Alpha Centauri. An idiotic program, I 
claim.” 

“The money was not entirely wast- 
ed,” replied Murray stoutly. 
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“They did not uncover anything that 
mightn’t be discovered right here on 
Earth with a little effort,” snapped 
Farnsworth. “So far as I can see, all 
you'll get out of this is your name in 
all the papers and the newsreels. And 
when and if you return, you'll be able 
to loaf the rest of your life away by 
writing fool books and making stupid 
speeches. 

“No, Murray, I have a great amount 
of respect for honest science. But if 
you want to be a scientist, why didn’t 
you study something useful? Frankly, 
my opinion is that you will be taking 
advantage of all of those billions of 
dollars to perform an act of question- 
able value and, by it, win fame as 
an adventurer.” 

“But there may be a wealth of in- 
formation to be gained.” 

“All right, you hope to find livable 
planets there? So what? How many 
people will be able to afford such a 
jaunt to colonize? Very few and those 
that can have better sense. Years of 
time spent in space and a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of sheer—fireworks!” 
M of travel, yes,” he agreed. 

“But with the quick-freezer, 
Til view it as a matter of winking 
my eyes. There is no danger, you 
know.” 

“Expecting the chance that you'll 
miss Alpha, that you'll undershoot or 
overshoot it.” 

Murray shook his head. “We've 
finders and proximity-operated devic- 
ese" 

“And if they go rotten—which well 
they may after the years in space?” 

“Well, they may, yet there is all 
the reason and experience in the world 
to believe that they will not.” 

The door opened at this point and 
Diane Farnsworth entered. Her expres- 
sion was one of hope. She looked at 
her father quizzically. 

He shook his head. “No,” he said 
with finality, “This crazy project is 


URRAY shrugged. “Years 


out.” He looked at Ted Murray. “Per- 
haps if you must take this jaunt alone, 
you'll think twice and put some effort 
into something worthy.” 

Diane looked from her father to 
Ted. “Ted,” she said simply, “Ill not 
ask you to stay—or to go. I do want 
you, you know, but PI not stand in 
the way of your life’s work.” 7 

“You'll be ten years older by the 
time I get there,” said Murray. “And 
twenty years older by the time I re- 
turn. It means good-by, you know.” 

“I know, Ted. But I'll be waiting.” 

Farnsworth roared in sarcastic laugh- 
ter. “Yeah,” he sneered at them both. 
“Wait for a fly-by-night for twenty 
years? Don’t be stupid, Diane. Now, 
Murray, get out of here and head for 
Alpha Centauri. Then, at least, you'll 
be out of my sight!” He turned to 
Diane. “And you stay here!” 

“No,” she said. ; 

“Want to elope, huh?’ grunted 
Farnsworth. He picked up the tele- 
phone, put through a call to Washing- 
ton. “Harris?” he said when the con- 
nection was made. “Harris, my daugh- 
ter thinks she wants to elope with Ted 
Murray in that cockeyed star-ship pro- 
ject., If she’s permitted within a thou- 
sand: feet of the thing I'll have every- 
body’s head on a platter.” 

“Pll have a guard there,” said Har- 
ris. He laughed genially. “Stowing 
away on that crate would be very 
slightly less difficult than carving your 
initials on the bottom gold-brick at 
Fort Knox and stealing the shavings.” . 

Farnsworth hung up with a grim 
smile. “Now,” he said to the couple, 
“do it if you can!” 

A few hours later the ship was 
ready to take off. Diane Farnsworth 
was standing beside a member of the 
F.B.I. when the huge, five-step rocket 
blared fire and raised itself on a pil- 
lar of flame. She waved once know- 
ing that Ted could not see her, and 
then burst into bitter tears as the ship 
lifted into the afternoon sky. 


Miles above, there was a burst of 
£ 
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flame as the first step was fired loose. 
The winking light in the sky grew 
fainter and then was gone. Only those 
equipped with telescopes saw the sec- 
ond step fire loose. 

The crowd was gone before the 
first two steps came floating down on 
parachutes. 

Twenty-four hours later, Ted Mur- 
ray checked his course for the last 
time and coupled in the automatic cor- 
recting machines. He checked the find- 
er ‘scope as a last precaution to be 
certain that his ship would drive on 
Alpha Centauri. Then satisfied, Ted 


Murray smoked a last cigarette be- -/ 


fore he stepped to the quick-freeze 
cabinet. 

A few moments later, Ted Murray 
was, to all intents and purposes, dead. 
In his body, all molecular motion had 
slowed to a near-stop—not quite Ab- 
solute Zero. 

From here on, the trip to the stars 
was in the lap of the gods, placed 
there by excellent and delicate engi- 
neering. Unaided but not unguided, 
the star ship would cross the void at 
man’s highest velocity but at a mere 
crawl as cosmic distances go. Such a 
trip would have been impossible with- 
out some sort of suspended animation, 
for the food alone for such a pro- 
longed trip would have prevented it. 
Now, it was but a matter of time.... 


O TED MURRAY, tthe trip 

seemed not more than a wink. 

There had been a very brief 
wave of painful chill caused by the 
fact that his nervous system had a few 
milliseconds in which to carry the pain- 
stimuli before the nervous system it- 
self was shut off. 


Then nothing—until now. The pain- 
ful chill was not repeated, but the 
cabinet was cold inside. Ted stepped 
out quickly, and found that the cabin- 
heating elements had started properly 
as the ship came close to Alpha Cen- 
tauri. 


And Alpha Centauri was there, a 


glorious double sun at a distance about 
equivalent to the distance from Sol to 
Jupiter. 

Planets? No point in just looking. 
To scour the ‘heavens with the tele- 
scope in the hope of finding a recog- 
nizable disc would be a job for ages. 
There were better ways, so long as 
he was traveling so fast. Murray set 
the course with a few correcting blasts 
so that his ship would swing in a 
parabolic arc around the double sun 
by gravity, and then took the hemis- 
phere cameras from their locker. 

The film was bound to be weak 
and fogged no matter how well it had 
been preserved, but it, too, had been 
well tested. He inserted the film and 
set the hemisphere cameras to cover 
the entire heavens. Then while they ' 
were running, Ted Murray ate, smoked, 
and took stock of the ship that had 
been running free all through the 
years of travel. 

Everything was in fine shape. The 
utter chill had done wonders to pre- 
vent deterioration, though the design- 
ers had put nothing into the star ship 
that the years would harm. With eve- 
rything quite acceptable, Ted Murray 
leaned back in a chair near the win- 
dow and watched the sky. 

Some of the constellations seemed 
a bit distorted, others were as mem- 
ory told him they should be. He 
looked for and located Sol. 

His home lay untold miles away and 
almost ten years of travel, Light itself 
would take four years to get there— 
and the light he was seeing now had 
left Sol four years ago. Sol might have 
become a nova in the past four years 
and he could not know it. His home. 
It seemed only yesterday that he had 
left Diane. Diane was thirty years old, 
now. A lot could happen in ten years. 
He smiled wistfully. Though it seemed 
but a matter of hours since he. had 
seen her, it was ten years since she 
had seen him. Memory, he knew, was 
best when it was new. Time is the 
great healer, 
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No doubt Diane had married and 
might even be trailing a couple of 
kids by now, and if her memory had 
been reasonably short, the older of 
them might even be graduating from 
high school by the time he returned. 
Reverie caught up with him, and he 
day-dreamed a bit of sheer idealistic 
romance between himself and the 
beautiful daughter of his former love. 
He, himself-would be fifty by the time 
he returned, but he would look no 
older and would act no older and 
would truly be no older than thirty— 
and why not? ; 

At any rate, here he was before 
Alpha Centauri and with an entirely 
new solar system to bring back to 
hurl at Joseph Farnsworth with a 
sneer. If, of course, Joseph Farnsworth 
still lived. A bitter joke to return with 
something wonderful to report only to 
find that Joseph Farnsworth no longer 
existed to eat his words. 


So passed the hours while the hemi- 
sphere cameras were locating planets 
that he himself could not tell from 
stars without a long-planned search. 
So passed the hours alternating between 
wonder, pleasure at seeing the double 
sun, and the sweet reminiscing of Di- 
ane. Murray alternated himself be- 
tween regret at leaving her and ex- 
ultation at being the first man ever 
to see another star at close hand, 


S O PASSED the hours into days 
as the cosmic-crawl of man’s fast- 
est machine entered the gravity 
field of Alpha Centauri and circled in 
a vast parabola. Then came the day 
when. Ted removed the film from the 
cameras and developed it. 


Delicately and carefully he worked 
on the film in total darkness. He held 
back his impatience, telling himself 
that ten years had passed and that a 
few more moments would be benefi- 
cial regardless of how he felt. He de- 
veloped the films fully and fixed them 
completely, and taking no chances, he 


washed them thoroughly in complete 
darkness. 

Then he put on the lights and 
looked. 

There was no streak on any film. 
Stars at a distance would remain as 
points while planets at planetary dis- 
tances would produce streaks as the 
ship crossed a long. base line. But- 
there were no streaks on the film, 
only bright pinpointed stars. 

A week he worked and twice he 
circled Alpha Centauri hoping to lo- 
cate a planet. Pictures he took of the 
double star—pictures and spectrographs 
and a horde of other data. But of 
planets Alpha Centauri was sterile, and 
with little to show for his trip in the 
way of planets, Ted Murray headed 
for Sol. Nothing he had was of any 
value save the pictures of the double 
star. Spectrographs and other shots 
could better be made from the Lunar 
Observatory. All that Ted Murray 
could do, that couldn’t be done from 
Luna, was to determine the planets 
of Alpha. Those they could not see— 


and he laughed bitterly—for there 
were none. 
That they. could not have seen 


them had Alpha Centauri been teem- 
ing with planets made little difference 
to Ted. He had made a futile swing 
around Alpha Centauri and now he 


_was heading for home. 


Of course, he was the first man to 
see another star from close by, but 
he wanted to bring something home 
for Joseph Farnsworth to goggle at. 
In the eyes of the world he might 
have been a hero, but the one he 
wanted to lord over was Farnsworth, 
and nothing he had done was of suf- 
ficient value to impress him. 

- Bitterly, he entered the quick-freeze 
box and snapped the switch, wincing 
against the expected chill-pain. 

Again, it seemed like a mere wink 
of the eyes. Sol blazed before him 
and a minute double planet that Ted 
knew to be Earth and Luna by ap-` 
pearance and distance from the sun. 
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It took but a moment to set his 
course, and then came the days of 
waiting during which he alternately 
tried to guess how earth had changed 
in twenty years. 

Bitterly he resented the fact that he 
had not returned with a tale of habit- 
able planets, possibly habited by a 
strange and alien race. 

He kept wondering about Diane. 
That was going to be a shock, he 
thought. What would she be like? 

Then another item demanded his 
attention. He set up his space radar 
but found none of the rotating rockets 
they were going to send forth to car- 
ry fuel for his landing. Not that he 
needed it since he had made no plan- 
et-landing in that other system, but 
having a reserve would have made 
him feel more comfortable. So instead 
of making a direct landing with the 
added fuel, Ted Murray started to 
spiral the earth in long, ‘fazy ellipses. 
H grazed the atmosphere and he 
; j was followed until successive 
touches with deeper and deeper layers 
of air had slowed him to a comfortable 
landing velocity. Then he brazenly bal- 
anced his rocket down on its tail and 
landed on the salt flats. 

The ground was warm below, hot 
close by as he opened the spacelock 
door that had been closed against the 
void of interstellar space for twenty 
years. 

Yet hot as the temperature was, it 
did not prevent a number of persons 
from running at top speed across the 
‘flats to greet him. 

He dropped to the ground and 
faced the foremost welcomer—a girl. 

“Diane! You’re— It must be you?” 

“Ted, you came back?” she asked. 
Her face showed she was puzzled. 

“Of course!” 

“You didn't go?” 

“What is this?” he demanded. “Of 
course I went. | was there—and there 
aren't any planets. But you must be—” 


E WAS detected as he first 


‘Tm a bit disappointed,” she told 
him. “But none the less glad to see 
you back. Don’t go again, Ted. Teil 
me, what happened? Did something 
fail?” 

“Yes,” said Joseph Farnsworth, puff- 
ing as he came up, “Murray failed. 
Now, young man, you realize the fol- 


“I did not fail,” yelled Murray 
angrily. 

“You can’t tell me that you've 
crossed four light years in a matter 
of months?” 

“Months?” 
“Months?” 

“Thirteen months to the day, al- 
most,” replied Diane. 

“Thirteen months? But this is im- 
possible!” 

“You bet it is,” snorted Farnsworth. 
“What are you trying to do, pull a 
fast one? I told you you were a 
phony. Murray, and this proves it.” 

“But there’s some explanation,” said 
Murray. “Got to be. I was there and 
I took pictures.” 

“Well, one year and one month 
have passed, You try and prove other- 
wise.” 

Ted Murray re-entered the ship and 
came out with exposed photographic 
film. 

“There,” he said, “is Alpha Cen- 
tauri from less than two hundrad mil- 


yelled Murray. 


lion miles, taken from one edge of 
the binary s@ as to gct both suns on 
the plate.” 

“Phonies, like yourself,’ grunted 
Farnsworth. 

“T am not!” 


“Then prove it!” snapped Farns- 
worth. He took Diane by the arm and 
led her away. Ted tried to follow but 
was stopped by an encircling ring of 
reporters, 

“Why did you come back?” they 
asked. 

“I've been there,” he replied stout- 
ly. 

“In thirteen months?” they asked 
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him scornfully. 

And that began it. There was no 
way to prove by the ship that he had 
been gone long enough to cover four 
light years of space. The control bat- 
teries of radio-isotopic materials capa- 


. ble of lasting fifty years were not dis- 


charged more than thirteen months 


worth. 


The “perpetual” clock, powered by 
a bit of radioactive material was tak- 
en apart and measured. The material 
had not even begun to approach its 
half-life. 

Through it all, Murray maintained 
that he had been there. And through 
it all came the constant drumming of 
accredited scientists that nothing could 


exceed the speed of light. 
M cept the evidence; he had 
been gone only thirteen 
months. The automatic camera in the 
Ship that had been set to take pic- 
tures every couple of months—to cre- 
ate a sequence showing a rapid ap- 
proach to Alpha Centauri—had ex- 
posed but seven films, three of them 
on the way, showing a recognizable 
picture of a double sun only on the 
third. The fourth was of unrecogniz- 
able sky. The fifth and sixth were 
unrecognizable as being taken either 
from Alpha—or from Earth itself—or 
from the direction one would take in 
returning from Alpha Centauri. The 
seventh showed Sol. 

“Fakes,” was the opinion. 

“Then how did I manage it?” de- 
manded Murray. “That camera was 
sealed!” 

“You tell us,” sneered the press and 
the radio and the scientists. It was im- 
possible, they said, everybody said, to 
get to Alpha Centauri and return in 
a matter of thirteen months. 

And Ted’s letters of plea for a 
month came back unopened, wrapped 
in a folder. Across the face was writ- 
ten: 3 


URRAY was forced to ac- 
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You went out to prove the value 
of that idiotic journey. Bring one fact 
home and you will be welcome. One 
fact, that is, beside the known and ac- 
cepted fact that you are a liar, a cheat, 
and a sensationalist! 

Farnsworth. 

The world sought a legal recourse, 
but none was handy. So the world at 
large scoffed at Ted Murray and cast 
him from society. And the world set 
up the star ship to make the try 
again—this time, they said, with some- 


one honest! 
| flight to Alpha Centauri, was 

to be made, Ted Murray sat 

alone on a small boulder at the edge 
of the salt flats and watched the lights 
play on the star ship in the distance. 
He was completely beaten and baffled. 
Disbelieved and disowned and alone, 
he was doubtful of his own evidence. 

It was possible, he had been given 
to understand by the psychiatrist that 
talked to him by the hour, that a 
man will prepare false evidence to 
support an erroneous theory and not 
remember having falsified the evidence. 
He had been most thoroughly exam- 
ined and the psychiatrist had stated 
that he was neither paranoid nor psy- 
chopathic liar—now. The psychiatrist 
shrugged, when asked about the past, 
and said that he had no way of know- 
ing. 

Hour after hour he sat, and the 
ring of cigarette butts increased. Hour 
after hour he sat pondering as he had 
pondered before, day after day. 

All that kept him going was the 
most certain knowledge that the next 
try at Alpha Centauri would produce 
the same result and he then would 
be vindicated. After another year of 
bearing the disgrace he did not earn, 
he would be vindicated but the great 
bulk of credit would go to thè man 
who made the proving try, for he 
would have the public acclaim when 
he returned, Ted Murray would be 


HE evening before the second - 
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forgotten save for a formal apology. 

He hurled the cigarette away angri- 
ly and then relaxed again because 
there was nothing he could do. He 
knew of no place he could vent right- 
eous anger without having it rebound 
tenfold. All he could do was bear up 
under it until the truth were known, 


and hope that Diane would not accept 


one of the many men that her father 
must be forcing upon her. Again he 
shrugged. He had chosen the “away” 
course once before. Doubtless she might 
question the depth of his affection, 
even though it seemed as though he 
had braved a ridiculous and dangerous 


ordeal to return to her. 

() no way of knowing what Di- 

4 ane Farnsworth thought. 

à He lighted another cigarette slowly 
and threw it down after one tasteless 
puff. If he only could have had one 
real witness—or Joseph Farnsworth’s 
consent for Diane to have gone with 
him! He had been entitled to the 
chance of proving his own story all 
by himself! 

He had been to Alpha Centauri. He 
knew it! But how and why all this 
had occurred was the stickler. If he 
could explain one simple physical phe- 
nomenon that would permit matter to 
exceed the speed of light then his 
story would be accepted. 

He heard the crunch of a foot on 
the salt flats near him and he arose, 
preparing to move on. No use being 
told. He’d move first and save trouble. 

“No, Ted! Wait!” 

“Diane?” 

“Yes. Ted, tell me one thing. Truth- 
fully. Were you really at Alpha?” 

“So help me God 1 was!” 

“I believe you, Ted. Then something 
must be wrong with the astro-mathe- 
matics.” 

He nodded dully. “But what?” he 
asked in a flat, hopeless tone. 

“Ted, I’m none too bright about 
`- such subjects, Just what is the argu- 


NLY time would tell. He had 


ment against exceeding the speed of 
light?” 

Ted smiled grimly, took a deep 
breath and said: “As the velocity of 
matter increases, so its mass increases. 
It is a complex formula, for the mass- 
increase is inconsiderable up to a high 
fraction of the speed of light. But as 
the speed of light is reached, the mass 
of the matter increases to infinity. 
Matter traveling at the speed of light 
has infinite mass—an obvious impos- 
sibility.” 

“Why does 
asked Diane. 

“Matter and energy are interchange- 
able according to the well-proved Ein- 
stein Equation.” 

“Proved?” she asked. 

“In any of the accelerating devices 
for atomic particles, it has been shown 
that as their’ velocity increases, their 
mass increases according to the formu- 
la. That’s known.” 

“But exactly why?” 

_ He smiled again. “I’ve just told 
you. The velocity of matter is a mea- 
sure of the energy installed in it. In 
order to increase the velocity of a 
particle or a spacecraft, the amount 
of energy must be introduced equiva- 
lent to the increase of mass according 
to the mass-equation. Therefore to in- 
crease the velocity of a spacecraft to 
the speed of light, an infinite amount 
of energy must be introduced so as 
to raise its mass to infinity. Impossi- 
ble.” 

“But is it?” she persisted. 

“Must not be,” he said slowly. “The 
ship time will tell. They're sending 
that ship off again tomorrow. In an- 
other year we'll all know.” 

“Unless,” she said very slowly, “the 
ship is wrecked. Then you'll truly be 
scoffed to death, Ted.” 

He nodded. “In thirteen months if 
the ship is wrecked, well all go 
through this again.” 

“You have faith in yourself,” she 
said. “If you were going again, would 
you use the quick-freeze chamber?” 


the mass increase?” 
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“No,” he said. “Not until I know 
the truth.” 

“Ted,” she said quietly, “I'll go with 
you.” 

He looked across the salt flats at 
the ship. The searchlights were dying, 
now. All was ready for the morning 
take-off. 

“Like carving your initials on the 
bottom gold-brick at Fort Knox,” he 
said bitterly. 

“Not if you had a decoy,’ 
pointedly. 

“Decoy?” he echoed dully. 

“Watch,” she said. “And use your 
brains.” 

It was surprisingly easy. The guards 
expected no trouble -and they were 
well spread out. Diane went to the 
nearer guard and brazenly flirted with 
him. The other guard smiled tolerant- 


> 


she said 


ly and made business necessary on the 


far side of the ship. 

From a safer distance in the dark, 
Ted heard Diane asking about the in- 
sides of the rocket, and heard the 
guard answer proudly. Diane wanted 
to see it, and she insisted invitingly. 
A moment later she was walking to- 
wards the open spacelock with the 
guard’s hand clasped in her own. He 
moved with lagging steps at first, but 
he became more eager as they went 
until they went up the ramp with his 
arm about her slender waist. 

He was kissing Diane in the space- 
lock when Ted Murray came up be- 
hind him, wrenched his shoulder 
around and came up with a fist as 
the guard turned. 

He started to drag the guard out 
but Diane stopped him. “He’s a good 
witness,” she said. “And besides—the 
flareback.” 

Ted nodded. “Incinerate him, 
wouldn’t it?” 

The spacelock door started to close 
as the other guards became aware 
that something was wrong. The clos- 
ing door shut off their shouts and de- 
flected a snapped shot fired as warn- 
ing. 


HEN the guards were running 

madly away because they 

heard the rumble of the fuel 
pumps in the bottom step of the rock- 
et. 

Then they were up and gone—and 
on their way. As the first step fired 
off the guard came awake. 

“What goes?” he asked painfully. 

“We're in space,” said Murray. “And 
in space we stay until I find the an- 
swer to this problem.” 

“Ah!” said the guard, reaching for 
his empty holster. 

His hand came away slowly, and 
he looked up at Murray quizzically. 

“We are neatly trapped,” said Mur- 
ray. “Be good and you'll fare much 
better. Harm me and you'll never get 
home.” 

“But what’s the big idea?” ` 

“We are—somehow—going to do 
the impossible and exceed the speed 
of light,” said Murray. “And we’re go- 
ing to watch—and we're going to prove 
it to the world that I am neither liar 
nor cheat. Understand?” 

“You're crazy like they all said,” 
snapped the guard. 

“Maybe,” said Murray with a laugh. 
“And you are in the hands of a mad- 
man, then, who holds your life easily. 
Maybe you'll be nice to me, huh?” 

“You win. What do I do next?” 

“Nothing,” said Murray. “But 
watch!” 

It was man’s fastest machine, and 
yet it went at a cosmic crawl. The 
days passed as the Solar System and 
Sol himself receded. Days and days 
added into weeks, and they watched 
and made notes. Sol changed from a 
bright disc to a painfully inadequate 
sun and then to a small point in the 
sky. More days passed.... 

“Those stars aren’t as they were 
before,” said Murray, looking forward. 
“What have they done?” asked Di- 
ane. z 

“They ve moved—somehow.” 

And in more days it was certain. 
Before them the stars changed in col- 
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or, increased them the while those in 
the rear became ruddy. As they went 
onward, they left those stars further 
behind. Now the course of the ship 
was crossing their rays of light at a 
velocity that made them appear to 
come from a different angle. Alpha 
Centauri blazed a violet-white as the 
heavens crawled forward. 

“We're exceeding the speed of 
light,” said Murray. “The stars behind 
now appear ahead because we are 
crossing their light so fast that we are 
catching up with the rays.” 

“But how and why?” asked the 
guard. “I pass, Murray. You're not 
crazy, and I am here to prove it.” 

“As we left the Solar System, our 
velocity increased in some inexplicable 
manner,” said Murray, “Let’s see if 
we can figure out some field-theory.” 

“Field theory?” asked Diane. 

“Uh-huh,” replied Murray absently. 
“Just what kind of field are we in 
now—or what kind of field did we 
_leave?” 

“What is mass?” asked Diane. 

URRAY paused. Then he 
M spoke slowly and clearly. 
“Mass is—ah—mass is a 
property of matter,” he replied. Then 
he shouted. “I’ve got it! An 
electron moving in a wire cre- 
ates a magnetic field. A magnetic 
field will cause an electron to 


move along a wire. The earth moy- 
ing in the gravitational field of the 
sun causes the formation of a magnet- 
ic field around the earth. Magnetism, 
mass, and gravity are all too little 
known—but suppose that mass is an 
‘induced’ property. That matter mov- 
ing in the gravitational field of other 
gross matter takes on mass.” 

So?” 

“Then as we leave the gravitation- 
al field of Sol our mass drops—and 
the energy we have applied to the 
ship goes undiminished. Then for a 
given amount of energy, as we de- 
crease the mass of the spaceship the 
energy has less work to do, so to 
speak. It does take less energy to get 
a lesser mass into motion, you know.” 

“But Einstein’s Mass-Velocity formu- 
la?” asked Diane. 

“Holds only in the gravitic field of 
a stellar body. You see, Diane, until 
I drove clear out of the solar system 
where the gravitational field of Sol is 
considerably diminished no one has 
ever had a chance to check the mass- 
increase proposition in completely free 
space!” 

Murray kissed her enthusiastically. 
“And we can tell your father that in- 
stead of squandering billions on a will- 
o’-the-wisp, we have given Sol the op- 
portunity of colonizing the entire uni- 
verse! That ought to be*big enough 
to impress him!” 


è 
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or two. The upshot of it was that the 
cat spoke to the President and told 
him off rather sharply about the in- 
adequacy of the space-warning setup 
in that area of the country, At any 
rate it was enough to make the FBI 
start a routine investigation, and of 
course our scanners picked it up at 
once and deducted your presence.” 

“And—” ventured Kris, hesitantly, 
“—the mirrors—” 

“What mirrors?” asked the orderly, 
_ “Never mind,” said Kris, happily, 
Telaxing. “Just a hallucination I guess. 


(Continued from page 55} 


Ah, it'll be good to get back to 
Cuper.” 

“To Cuper?” said the orderly, sur- 
prised. “Oh, I forgot you didn’t know. 
It’s been decided to raise Earth to in- 
terstellar apprenticeship level, and all 
citizens having any knowledge of the 
planet have been requisitioned for work 
in the human cities—with adequate 
mental shields, of course.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“I think PH take that shot of nerve- 
titillator after all,” said Kris, in a dull 
voice, “Better make it a double.” 
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WISH now I'd never heard of 
] eit Eatcaton Sure, it made 

me a multimillionaire. But what 
else did it do to me? What did it do 
to everybody? 

The trouble with me was that I 
was too ambitious. I had a nice wife 
and we were planning on a family. I 
wasn't satisfied with just being Pete 
Purdy, the best electric repair-man in 
New York. I wanted something bigger 
and better for my family. Boy, did I 
get it! 

It began when I was called over 
to Gotham University to repair a mo- 
tor-generator that had gone sour. It 
was in the laboratory of Doctor Lewis 
Kindler, the big psycho-physiologist re- 
search man there. Of course, I didn’t 
know then who he was. To me, he 
was just a thin, haggard old guy who 
looked like a nervous wreck as he 
told me about the generator. 

“It must be repaired immediately— 
at once!” he shrilled. “We're just com- 
pleting an epochal research. Epochal, 
you hear?” 

I shrugged. “I'll do the best I can. 
But this model’s complicated. It'll take 
a week to rip her down and rewind 
the coils.” 

“A week?” he screeched. “Impossi- 
ble! We can’t wait that long!” 

His colleague, a stocky, bullet-head- 
ed young scientist named James Car- 
‘ter, tried to soothe the old boy down. 

“Doctor Kindler, you really must 
rest! You have been working too hard 
for months on these experiments. You 
know now it’s a success. Why not try 
to relax?” 

“Relax?” screamed the old scientist. 
And then, all of a sudden, he went 
clean off his head. 

He just collapsed, raving about rays 
and neurones and a lot of other stuff. 
Young Carter called doctors and offi- 
cials of the university quick. They took 
him away, yelling at the top of his 
voice. 

Next morning as I was working in 
the laboratory on the generator, Car- 
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ter came in looking pretty blue. 

“Doctor Kindler has had a complete 
mental breakdown from overwork,” he 
told me. “He’s been removed to a 
sanitarium, and may remain there in 
a schizophrenic state for years.” 

“Schizophrenic? That’s tough.” I 
wondered what it meant. “I guess the 
old man was a pretty big shot in sci- 
ence, huh?” 

“We had just completed the great- 
est discovery in the history of psy- 
chology,” Carter said. “He was tops 
in the field.” 

I kept on working at the generator, 
while young James Carter walked up 
and down the laboratory looking pret- 
ty moody. 

He kept staring at a big machine 
in the corner. It was nothing I could 
recognize, for Pm a good electrician 
but these crazy scientific hookups are 
way over my head. To me, it looked 
something like a permanent wave ma- 


chine, with a metal cap like the 
dames put over their heads. 
Carter spoke as though he was 


talking to himself, gritting his teeth 

as he looked at that big machine. 
“A discovery that means millions, 

billions! If I only had enough money 


to develop and exploit it!” 
| Scientific controversies don’t inter- 
est me so much, but millions in- 
terest anybody. 
“What is the thing?” I asked. “Some 
new kind of rig for atomic power?” 
“No, no, it’s nothing like that,” 
Carter muttered. “It deals with the 
mind. I could revolutionize the world 
with this thing if I had money enough 
to develop improved apparatus.” 


“Won't the university put up the 


PRICKED up my ears at that. 


dough for the stuff you need?” F asked 
him. 
He laughed, kind of sour. “Of course 


they would. But they would also then 
appropriate all title to it. Whereas if 
I could develop it myself, it would 
make me the richest man in history.” 
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That interested me a lot. Here was 
I, Pete Purdy, with ambitions for 
Helen and the family we planned to 
have, and maybe I’d stumbled on a 
chance to get in on the ground floor 
of something big. 

I got up and went over to Carter 
and looked at the machine with him. 

“How much dough would you need 
for new apparatus?” I asked. “And 
what is the discovery, anyway?” 

Carter looked at me, his eyes nar- 
rowing a little as though he saw me 
for the first time. 

“You mean that you might be in- 
terested in investing in it, Birdy?” 

“Purdy,” I said, and I hedged a lit- 
tle then. “I don’t know. I’ve saved 
some money and also my wife’s Uncle 
Dimblewitt left her a legacy last year. 
We've got thirty thousand and I was 
figuring to open up my own electric 
repair-shop when I got a little more.” 

Carter bit his lip. “Thirty thousand,” 
he muttered. “It might be done with 
that. It just might.” 

“Hold on, don’t spend my dough 
so fast!” I told him. “First, what is 
the gadget?” 

He got all eager and excited as he 
explained. “It’s a new method of edu- 
cation.” 

“Oh!” I said, and I guess my voice 
was plenty flat. “Well, that’s fine. But 
I don’t think there’d be much profit 
in that.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about!” Carter blazed. “This meth- 
od of education is new! It’s something 
entirely undreamed of until now.” 


He asked me: 

“When you learn something, when 
you learn that the Earth is round, for 
instance, how does your brain do it?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “How does 
it?” 

“The nerve-cells of your brain, the 
neurones, already contain the ideas of 
Earth and round,” he explained. “Con- 
stant repetition of ‘Earth is round’ es- 
tablishes a connection between the two 
neurone-groups, by gradually lowering 


the resistance at the synopses of neu- 
rone-contacts. Thus, when in future 
you think of Earth, the thought-im- 
pulse flashes along that low-resistance 
path to the specific neurones contain- 
ing round.” 

Being an electrician, I could dimly 
understand that. 

“So that’s how it’s done?” I said. 
“And that’s why you have to study 
things so long to learn them?” 

Carter nodded quickly. “Long study 
and repetition establishes the neural 
paths necessary for remembering. But 
suppose, by applying a tiny electronic 
impulse from outside, you could arti- 
ficially establish a low-resistance path 
between those two neurone groups?” 

I got that, too. “Then Pd know that 
‘Earth is round’ without having to 
bother learning it?” 

“That’s the idea!” Carter said. “And 
that’s what Doctor Kindler has been 
working on for years. I worked with 
him, of course,” he added hastily. 
“The discovery is as much mine as 
his. 

“You see,” he went on, “we invent- 
ed a scanner that can change the 
labyrinthine neural-connections of the 
brain by tiny electronic impulses, just 
as you can rewire that generators 
coils. With it, we can set up any de- 
sired neural paths in an instant by 
applying just the right electronic im- 
pulses at the right points in the net- 
work. 

“Any ordinary set of facts requires 
thousands of new neural paths in the 
brain. To learn a subject like Sans- 
krit, for instance, requires tens of 
thousands. The scanner can put these 
new neural connections in your brain 
in a flash, by projecting a pre-deter- 
mined pattern of electronic impulses.” 

“Can it be done?’ I asked him. 

“We proved it could be done!” Car- 
ter told me. “Doctor Kindler knew 
French, and I didn’t. The scanner first 
scanned his neural patterns, isolated 
those having to do with world-mean- 
ings, and recorded them on a moving 
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tape. Then we ran the tape back, re- 
Serving the scanner so it would repeat 
that pattern of electronic impulses on 
my own brain. It took ten minutes. 
At the end of that time, I knew 
French perfectly!” 


HAT was a 
swallow. 
“You mean, you didn’t 


have to study it or anything?” I said. 
“You just knew it, all of a sudden?” 

“Exactly,” said Carter. “I see you 
look incredulous. I can soon prove 
the thing by running the same tape 
through on you.” 

He grabbed the big metal cap that 
was connected to the machine by a 
lot of cables, and jammed it down 
on my head. 

I began to protest. I didn’t like the 
idea of anybody fooling around with 
_my mind. But Carter switched on the 
machine before I could stop him. 

There was a humming, and a tape 
started unwinding inside the machine. 
I didn’t feel anything except a queer 
tingling in my head. In a few min- 
utes the humming stopped, and the 
tingling stopped too. 

Carter took the metal cap off me 
and looked at me. 

“Well, I don’t feel any different,” 
I told him. 

“Vous savez le francais 
nant?” he shot at me. 

“Oui, parfaitement,” I shot right 
back at him. “Mais—” 

I broke off, and goggled. “Holy 
cats, it worked! I do know French, 
just like that!” 

I did, too. I could speak it as easy 
as English, And Vd never known a 


little hard to 


mainte- 


word of it in my life before. The 
thing floored me. 
“Now do you believe?” Carter 


asked. 

“And how!” I managed to say. 
“But I still don’t see how there’s 
millions to be made from it.” 

“Think, man!” he said, “It takes a 
student four years and several thou- 


sand dollars to get a university edu- 
cation. Suppose he can go in and get 
it off tapes for a few hundred dol- 
lars?” 

The possibilities of it hit me, just 
like that. “Say, there’d be millions of 
students for prospects, every year!” 

“And college students are only a 
small part of the market,’ Carter 
pointed out. “Everybody would like 
to know more than they do. Every- 
body would like to know higher math- 
ematics or Latin or architecture or a 
hundred other subjects. They don’t 
learn them because it takes too much 
time and work to study them. But if 
they can just buy them?” 

“Why, there’s no limit to the mar- 
ket!” I said. “How many different 
subjects could you pour into a guy’s 
brain with the thing?” 

Carter explained that there was a 
limit to that. “The potential neural 
paths in each brain are limited in 
number. We found that the average 
person has a neural index that will 
allow him to absorb the equivalent of 
a Ph.D. education from the tapes, but 
not much more.” 

He added quickly: 

“But there’d be a chance for re- 
peat business even so. The scanner 
can erase this new-found knowledge 
from the brain, by using a neutraliz- 
ing electronic impulse. Then the stu- 
dent can learn entirely new subjects.” 


Right then and there, I saw my 
big opportunity and I grabbed it. 

“You can count me in!” I told him. 
“But mind, if I put up the dough for 
the apparatus, I get one-third inter- 
est.” 

“One-third?” 
puzzled. 

“Sure, one-third for me, a third for 
you, and a third for Doc Kindler,” I 
reminded him. 

“Oh, certainly,” Carter said hastily. 
“PIL put Doctor Kindler’s share in 
trust for him. But you understand 
we'd better not use his name at all 
in developing this. It would prejudice 


said Carter, kind of 
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people if they learned that the co-in- 
ventor of the method is now a mental 
wreck.” 

Next day, without telling Helen, I 
drew out our thirty thousand and Car- 
ter and I signed the partnership pa- 
pers. 

He'd kept Doc Kindler’s name out, 
as he said. And he’d decided to call 
our firm the “Electro-Education Com- 
pany.” 

Carter rented a small building up 
in the Bronx, and there we put up 
the apparatus that he assembled from 
the stuff I bought. 

“How about those learning-tapes, 
Carter?” I asked him at the end of 
the week. “We've got to be able to 
sell people more than just French.” 

He grinned at me. “I’ve got a lot 
of tapes on every subject, all ready. 
You see, some of the best scientists 
and scholars in the world are on 
Gotham University’s faculty. Under 
pretext of X-raying their brains, I 
used the scanner to make tapes of 
everything they know.” 

That kind of shocked me. “It 
sounds like stealing their knowledge, 
without them suspecting it. I don’t 
want anything like that.” 

“Stealing?” Carter answered quick- 
ly. “Why, of course not! We'll pay 
them a fat royalty every time we use 
the tapes, of course.” 

We tried the tapes out on each 
other. They worked fine. I went home 
that night, bursting with a dozen pro- 


fessors’ knowledge. 

H ry and his wife for dinner 
that night. Harry has always 

snooted me, on account I’m an elec- 

trician while he went to college and 

works in an office. 

Tonight, I was loaded for bear 
when he started making one of his 
highbrow cracks to show off. It was 
a crack about astronomy. 

“Harry, you're a million miles off 
base.” I told him. “The Riemannian 


ELEN had her brother Har- 


conception of space you're talking 
about is a dead pigeon. Its been 
proved mathematically—”, and here I 
went into the equations. 

Helen and Harry and his wife all 
looked at me bug-eyed. I kind of en- 
joyed it, and I carried on from there. 

I delved into ancient history, gave 
some chatty remarks on modern bio- 
physical theory, and then compared a 
Sanskrit drama with an old Greek 
tragedy by quoting yards of each in 
the original. 

“Where in the name of all that’s 
holy did you pick up all that, Pete?” 
gasped Harry. 

I just laughed lightly. “Oh, I’m not 
one to brag about my learning. I kind 
of like to keep my lamp hid under- 
neath a bushel.” 

“I notice that your grammar is 
still hidden under a bushel,” Helen, 
like a wife does, put in. 

That dashed me a little. I'd forgot- 
ten that my grammar still wasn’t so 
hot. We hadn’t had any tape on el- 
ementary English Grammar. 

That night after the others went, I 
told Helen’ the whole story and how 
our money was now invested in the 
Electro-Education Company. 

She hit the sky. I had been trapped 
by a swindler, I was an idiot, and 
we were going to die in the poor- 
house. Next morning she went with 
me to give Carter what-for and de- 
mand our money back. 

Carter handled her beautifully. He 
inveigled her to put on the learning- 
cap, and then shot French, Music, Art 
and a lot of other stuff into her. 
From then on, Helen was enthusias- 
tic. 

So next week, we hung out a sign 
and advertised in the newspapers. 
Carter had written the ad, and it 
was a good one. 

“Do you want to know more?” it 
asked. “Do you yearn to learn? But 
are you repelled by the dreary pros- 
pect of months and years of study?” 

“Electro-Education, is the answer! 
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Study, classrooms, schools, are now 
obsolete. We guarantee to bestow on 
you in a few hours enough higher 
education to pass any _ university’s 
graduation examinations.” 

Next morning we found a half-doz- 
en prospects waiting to get into our 
Electro-Education shop. Only it turned 
out they were all reporters who had 
come to write funny pieces about our 
project. 

Carter was smart. He didn’t get 
mad, he just kidded them along and 
got one of them to try a sample 
course, Then he shot a full course of 
Higher Accounting into that chap. 

It seems that that reporter was a 
guy who never had been able to add 
two and two, he had such a blind 
spot for arithmetic. When he got up 
and realized how much he knew, he 
let out a yell. 

The other newshawks accused him 
of faking, at first. But the argument 
induced some of the others to try it. 
Carter gave them Chinese, Nuclear 
Physics, anything they asked. 

That night Electro-Education hit the 
front pages of the newspapers with a 
bang! Some of the articles still claimed 


it was a fake, but a lot of the writers. 


swore it worked. The result was that 
we had a crowd around our EE shop 
next day. 

Most of them were just curious, but 
there were a few with money enough 
and curiosity enough to try a few 
tapes. When they went out and told 
_the crowd about it, others started com- 
ing in. 

Being near Gotham University, in 
two days we were handling a crowd 
of students so big they lined up for 
blocks. They came in with their mon- 
ey clutched in their hot little hands, 
and they went out crammed with eve- 
ry bit of knowledge their own profes- 
sors had. 

Then after three days, the Better 
Business Bureau, the District Attor- 
ney’s office, and the police all came 
down on us, 


“This thing is a barefaced swindle 
of some kind and I shall see that 
these two men get prison for it,” the 
D.A. announced. 

Carter had been expecting just that, 
and had a lawyer all ready when the 
preliminary hearing was held. 

He brought in our witnesses—joy- 
ful college students who had quit go- 
ing to classes altogether because they 
were dead sure of passing anyway. 

Then Carter sprung his clincher. 

“Your Honor,” he said to the judge, 
“the courtroom janitor has agreed for 
a consideration to let me demonstrate 
Electro-Education on him. Is the court 


agreeable?” 
| right there in the courtroom, 
Carter set up our EE appa- 
ratus and used it on the janitor. 

This janitor was a big fatheaded 
old guy they called “Puddinghead,” on 
account everyone around court knew 
how dumb he was. 

Well, Carter shot all our law cours- 
es into him. He gave him not only 
Civil Law, Criminal Law, Corporation 
Law and Theory of Jurisprudence, he 
also gave him graduate courses in 
such fancy stuff as the Justinian Code 
and Medieval Ecclesiastical Law. 


When it was over, and it took lit- 
tle more than an hour, old Pudding- 
head got up and talked. He not only 
proved that he knew everything now 
about the law—he proved that the 
judge himself was woefully ignorant 
about a lot of it. 

“Electro-Education is obviously ali 
it claims to be,” said the judge quick- 
ly, to stop this painful expose. “Case 
dismissed.” 

The courtroom exploded with ex- 
citement. Reporters crowded wildly 
around Carter. I found the judge him- 
self plucking my arm. 

“Mr. Purdy, in confidence, could 
you give me those courses too?” the 
judge asked timidly. 

Overnight, Electro-Education be- 


HE court was agreeable. So 
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came the sensation of the country. It 
was like a bomb going off. 

I'll admit that it sort of floored me. 
I’m a modest kind of a guy. I'd fig- 
ured on profits, on maybe even a 
chain of education-shops some day, 
but I hadn't figured on what EE rap- 
idly became, 

It didn’t grow—it exploded. Within 
a month, Carter had branches started 
or underway in every big city in 
the country. He’d bought up a fac- 
tory to turn out the EE apparatus. 
We trained our own operators. It was 
simple, since we just ran an EE tape 
to teach them. 

Our advertising plastered the news- 
papers, the billboards, the radio. We 
made the whole country EE conscious, 
overnight. One of our best ads was: 


WHY GO TO COLLEGE FOR KNOWLEDGE? 


Would You Drive a Horse and 
Buggy To Work? 


GET SMART THE MODERN WAY! 


And there was a big billboard pic- 
ture that showed a guy sitting with 
one of our EE caps on his head. It 
advised: 

DON’T BE DUMB, CHUM! 
Put On Your Learning-Cap Today! 

For the classier trade, the advertis- 
ing men had worked out displays that 
showed a dumb cluck cringing in the 
middle of a lot of brilliant-looking con- 
versationalists. 

“Do you envy your friends when 
they discuss learned subjects?” the ad 
asked. “Why be inferior? EE will 
make a new man of you mentally.” 

They poured into our EE shops. 
They came in such droves that the 
police had to establish lines at every 
shop. 

Carter and I had big offices down 
in the Monarch State Building, by 
now. My work wasnt hard—I arrived 
at eleven each morning, smoked a 
cigar, and then went to lunch for a 
few hours. The afternoon was not 
quite so tough. 

But Carter really worked. I never 


saw a guy with so much ambition, lt 
kind of scared me, the way he kept 
EE mushrooming out bigger and big- 
ger each day. 

The universities and colleges had 
gone nuts. They tried first to suppress 
us but they couldnt. They forbade 
their professors to sell us knowledge- 
tapes. But we offered’ such big mon- 
ey that the professors did let us put 
their stuff on tapes, on the sly. 

So the universities just gave up 
and closed their doors, all except a 
few bitter-enders. Then it was the 
turn of the high schools and the 
public schools. 

Senators got up in the State Legis- 
latures and demanded a new educa- 
tional system. 

“Why should we support a vast, ex- 
pansive, outmoded school-system when 
EE can give every child better school- 
ing at a fraction of the cost?” they 
asked. 

The teachers all fought that, of 
course. But what chance did they 
have? The taxpayers didn’t want to 
keep up the schools. The parents 
didn’t want to, when their kids could 
learn it all so easy by EE. And the 
kids themselves sure were wholeheart- 
ed for EE from the start. 

The result was that the State set 
up, instead of schools, EE dispensaries 
in which our own operators gave the 
kids their stuff. Every kid had to go 
to school—one hour a year. He got 
his year’s work shot into him by tape, 
and that was that. And the State 
paid us a set fee for every pupil. 

Money? It came in by tons, by 
carloads. All over the country, all 
over most of the world, EE was re- 
placing the schools and colleges. And 
still Carter wasn’t satisfied. 

“What we have got to avoid is 
saturation of the market, Pete,” he 
told me. “As soon as everyone is- 
full of knowledge, they will quit buy- 
ing education.” 

“Well, there will still be the new 
generation of students each year and 
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that brings in a big, steady profit,” 
I said, 

“That’s not enough,” he said in his 
determined way. “What we need is re- 
peat business, like the movie indus- 
try gets. PII work on that.” 

And he did. He got big new ad- 
vertising campaigns planned, that kept 
the public needled by successive waves 


of advertising. 
H ence. A man couldn’t under- 

. stand the world unless he was 
full of science. A woman should be 
ashamed to meet her bridge-club if 
she couldn’t discuss higher physics or 
colloid chemistry. 

It wore people down, all right. A 
lot of them came in and had us 
erase other stuff and fill them chock- 
full of science. 

When a man reached his neural 
capacity we had to erase to put new 
knowledge in, of course. We'd had a 
few sad experiences with guys who 
wanted to know absolutely everything 
and who went batty from too much 
EE. To avoid trouble with the law, 
our operators were strict on that now. 

When our sale of science-subjects 
began to fall off, we switched our 
advertising to concentrate on art. We 
made expert knowledge of art all the 
rage. Sure enough, people came in by 
thousands to have their science knowl- 
edge erased so they could take on a 
cargo of art. 

Carter had worked out advertising 
that made young people good repeat 
customers, too. If they didn’t feel sat- 
iisfied in their professions, why not 
try a new one? 

Lots of young lawyers, for instance, 
would decide they’d rather be doctors. 
They'd simply come in and have their 
legal knowledge erased, take on a full 
course of medical subjects, and hang 
out a shingle. Maybe two weeks later 
they'd be back, wanting now to try 
engineering, 

Me, I was on top of the world, 

literally, I lived in the highest and 


OR a while, we plugged sci- 
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biggest penthouse in town. And Helen 
was in the clouds, mainly on account 
of our new baby boy who had been 
born a year after we started EE and 
who was now husky and thriving. 

“And little Percival is going to be 
proud of his father when he attains 
maturity,” I told Helen. “Not only 
because of my wealth, but because of 
my erudition.” 

I really talked like that, by then, 
for Helen had insisted on my taking 
a full course in English Grammar soon 
after we started business. I had also 
taken all the other advanced courses 
my brain would hold, so that in those 
days there were few wiser guys than 
me in the world, 

“Yes, dear, it is wonderful to know 
that Percival can be proud of his 
parents when he grows up,” Helen 
said happily. 

Well, that’s all you ever know about 
the future. For it was the very next 
morning that the whole thing busted. 

It busted when an old guy who 
looked vaguely professorial came 
crowding into my office in spite of 
my four secretaries. 

“Are you Peter Purdy, the vice- 
president of Electro-Education Compa- 
ny?” he asked me. 

“Yes, yes, but if you have a knowl- 
edge record to sell you should take 
it to our Knowledge Purchasing 
Agent,” I told him. “I don’t handle 
details like that.” 

_He just stood and stared at me 
and then he let out a yell. 

“The electrician!” he yelled, point- 
ing at me wildly. 

Suddenly I recognized the old boy, 
and I got my feet down off the desk 
and got out of my chair. 

“Dr. Kindler!” I said, all surprised. 

It was him, all right—Carter’s col- 
league that had been in a sanitarium 
all this time being a schizophreniac. 
But he didn’t look out of his head 
now, at all. He just looked mad. 


“Doctor, I’m overjoyed to see you,” 


I said. “And so will Carter be. We 
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had no idea you were cured.” 

Dr. Kindler interrupted me by 
shouting at me every dirty name a 
scientist could think of. 

“You blind fools, to turn my dis- 
covery loose on the world without 
knowing more about it! You don’t 
know what you may have done!” 

Then he shouted even louder: 

“Police!” 

I hate to tell what followed. When 
Carter came in and saw the old doc, 
he turned a sickly color and started 
to scram. But the police were already 
arriving, and then the whole thing 
busted wide open. 

No need to give you the whole bit- 
ter story. Its had publicity enough, 
and enough people have called me a 
dope. I suppose at that its better 
than to be convicted of theft, like 
Carter. 

Yeah, Carter had just deliberately 
stolen the old Doc’s invention and 
hadn’t helped invent it at all, like he 
told me. Hed figured Doe Kindler 
was away in the sanitarium for life, 
not guessing that shock-therapy would 
finally succeed in restoring the old 
doc’s mind. 

I don’t blame the old doc for blow- 
ing up the way he did when he came 
back and found out, nor for the 
names he called me in court. Fd rath- 
er be called “a stupid stooge” than 
a thief, any day. 

Sure, they took the penthouse and 
the big bank-account and everything 
else away from me. I was lucky that 
they gave me back my original thir- 
ty thousand. Doc Kindler had relent- 
ed enough to me to stipulate that, 
when he turned all rights in EE over 


to the Government. 
was that I did when I got 
out of court that day? I went 
into the nearest EE shop and had 
them erase every course I had, even 
my grammar. 
And I did it because I was wor- 


OU know what the first thing 


ried. I was worried by what Doe. 
Kindler had said that day in the 
courtroom, 

“My crooked assistant and this dolt 
Purdy whom he deceived didn't real- 
ize all they were doing when they ex- 
ploited my discovery!” Kindler said. 
“When I collapsed, my experiments 
with Electro-Education were not yet 
complete. 

“I had discovered that the minute 
electronic impulses used in Electro- 
Education have a permanent effect on 
the germ-plasm as well as the soma, 
but hadnt yet found out what the 
effect is.” 

“Will you state your meaning in 
less technical terms, doctor?” the judge 
asked. 

Kindler’s voice was grave. “I mean 
that the EE impulses have a power- 
ful mutational effect on the genes 
that control the brain-development of 
the unborn child.” 

I got worried. 

“Is my little boy going to be doity 
because Helen and I took a lot of 
EE before he was born?” I asked 
him. 

“That, I can’t say yet.” Kindler 
said grimly. “I was trying to deter- 
mine the nature of the effect when 
I collapsed, and you let Carter talk 
you into appropriating my work.” 

That was what scared me into hav- 
ing all my EE erased before I went 
home that night. And Helen threw a 
fit when she heard about it. 

“Now don’t get hysterical,” I begged. 
“The doc said he didn’t know what 
the effect on Percival would be. Ht 
might not be so bad.” 

“But you and I were almost the 
first people to take EE, and what- 
ever’s going to happen to people’s ba- 
bies because of it, will happen first 
to Percival!” she sobbed. 

We went in and hung over his 
crib. -I couldn’t see a thing wrong 
with him and I said so. He was as 
fat, healthy-looking a year-old baby 
as you'd want to see, as he Jay there 
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looking up at us. 

“Yes, but what about his mind?” 
Helen sobbed. “He should be trying 
to talk by now, but he hasn’t said a 
word.” 

“Maybe I could get him to talk, if 
I worked hard enough with him,” I 
said desperately. I chucked Percival 
under the chin. “Say mama, Percival! 
Kuchy, kuchy—say mama!” 

Percival opened his mouth and 
spoke. He spoke in a rather wobbly 
and shrill little voice. 

“I presume, Father,” he said, “that 
the encouraging sounds you are direct- 
ing at me are onomatopoeic in origin 
and are designed to stimulate the 
faculty of imitation. Nevertheless, I 
must beg you not to continue making 
such utterances.” 

Helen and I gaped at each other. 
“He talked!” I choked out. “He talked 
like a professor! You heard him!” 


Helen stared, wide-eyed. “But he 
never said a word before—not a 
word!” 

Percival appeared to be bored. 


“Really you could hardly expect me 
to join in the sort of unintelligent con- 
versation that goes on in this house!” 

Yeah, that was the effect of EE’s 
electronic impulses on the unborn. 


Every EE course that Helen and I 





had ever taken was in Percival’s brain 
when he was born! The fact that 
wed had our own knowledge erased 
hadn’t affected him in the least. 

And I was going to have a son 
that would look up to me, That is 
a laugh. Our Percival loves his par- 
ents, but we will never see the day 
when we know half as much as he 
did when he was born! 

It was the same with all the other 
kids born after EE, of course. Every 
last one of them came into the world 
equipped with a full cargo of knowl- 
edge. 

You know how it’s changed things. 
They had to cut the voting and of- 
fice holding age to zero, of course. 

We couldn’t restrict office to adults, 
when our own kids were ten times 
smarter than we were. 

Half of congress is under ten years 
old these days, and the big offices are 
mostly filled with kid geniuses. I hear 
there’s a twelve-year old out in Cali- 
fornia that they’re grooming for Presi- 
dent. 

What gets me, though, is this: 

These kids of ours still keep piling 
new knowledge into their brains with 
EE. Now, twenty or thirty years from 
now, what are their kids going to be 
like? I do some wondering about that, 


. 





PARALLEL 


BY 


A. KULIK 


They consider other planets, 
Even hot and distant stars, 
Hunt for life on bright Polaris, 
Venus, Jupiter, and Mars. 

But perhaps the answer's closer 
To their ever-questing nose, 
Closer then the petals folded 


Round a budding rose... . 


What of life on the Electron? 

In the Atom’s tiny span? 

Could a Neutron or a Proton 
Imitate the world of man? 
Might each be a tiny planet 
Swinging round a central sun 
Where much smaller speculators 


Try for answers one by one? 


Might a bee have bees upon it, 
Copied in a minor rote? 

What of a Miltonic sonnet 
Duplicated in the mote? 

What of folk down in the Atom? 
Is there peace, or wartime throes? 
Or would you rather ponder 

On the rose within the rose? 
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THE SKY WAS FULL 
OF SHIPS 


by THEODORE STURGEON 


They tried Gordon Kent for murder—but it was impossible to 
tind those who were really responsible for the curious crime 


they tracked Gordon Kemp down of the desert, and he wasn’t too hap- 
and brought him back, because py about it, being city-bred and not 
he was the only man who knew any- quite understanding the difference be- 
thing about the death. Kemp had to tween “hicks” and “folks.” 
face a coroner’s jury in Switchpath, The atmosphere in the courtroom 
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S YKES died, and after two years Arizona, a crossroads just at the edge 
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was tense. Had. there been great wain- 
scoted walls and a statue of blind 
Justice, it would have been more im- 
personal and, for Kemp, easier to take. 
But this courtroom was a crossroads 
granger’s hall in Switchpath, Arizona. 

The presiding coroner was Bert 
Whelson, who held a corncob pipe 
instead of a gavel. At their ease 
around the room were other men, 
dirt-farmers and prospectors like Whel- 
son. It was like a movie short. It 
needed only a comedy dance number 
and somebody playing a jug. 

But there was nothing comic about 
it. These hicks were in a position to 
pile trouble on Kemp, trouble that 
might very easily wind up in the gas 
chamber. 

The coroner leaned forward. “You 
got nothin’ to be afeard of, son, if 
your conscience is clear.” 

“I still aint talking. I brought the 
guy in, didn’t I? Would I of done 
that if I'd killed him?” 

The coroner stroked his stubble, a 
soft rasping sound like a rope being 
pulled over a wooden beam. 

“We don’t know about that, Kemp. 
Hmm. Why can’t you get it through 
your head that nobody’s accusing you 
of anything? You're jest a feller knows 
something about the death of this 
here Alessandro Sykes. This court’d 
like to know exactly what happened.” 

He hesitated, shuffled. 

“Sit down, son,” said the coroner. 

That did it. He slumped into the 
streaght chair that one of the men 
pushed up for him, and told this 
story. 

* * x 


I guess I better go right back to 
the beginning,. the first time I ever 
saw this here Sykes. 

I was working in my shop one af- 
ternoon when he walked in. He 
watched what I was doing and spoke 
up. 
“You Gordon Kemp?” 

I said yes and looked him over. 
He was a scrawny feller, prob'ly sixty 


ears old and wound up real tight. 

e talked fast, smoked fast, moved 
fast, as if there wasn’t time for nothin’, 
but he had to get on to somethin 
else. I asked him what he wanted. 

“You the man had that article in 
the magazine about the concentrated 
atomic torch?” he said. 

“Yeah,” I told him. “Only that guy 
from the magazine, he used an awful 
lot of loose talk, Says my torch was 
three hundred years ahead of its time.” 
Actually it was something I stumbled 
on by accident, more or less. The or- 
dinary atomic hydrogen torch—plenty 
hot. 

I figured out a ring-shaped electro- 
magnet set just in front of the jet, to 
concentrate it. It repelled the hydro- 
gen particles and concentrated them. 
It ll cut anything—anything. And since 
it got patented, you’d be surprised at 
the calls I got. You got no idea how 
many people want -to cut into bank 
vaults an’ the side doors of hock shops. 
Well, about Sykes.... 

I told him this magazine article 
went a little too far, but I did have 
quite a gadget. I give him a demon- 
stration or two, and he seemed satis- 
fied. Finally I told him I was wast- 
ing my time unless he had a proposi- 
then 

He’s lookin’ real happy about this 
torch of mine, an’ he nods. 

“Sure. Only you'll have to take a 
couple of weeks off. Go out West. 
Arizona. Cut a way into a cave there.” 

“Cave, huh?” I said. “Is it legal?” 
I didn’t want no trouble. 

“Sure it’s legal,” he tells me. 

“How much?” 

He says he hates to argue. 

“If you'll get me into that place— 
and you can satisfy yourself as to 
whether it’s legal—lI’ll give you five 
thousand dollars,” he says. 

N cuts a lot of ice for me. Es- 
pecially for only. two weeks’ 


work. And besides, I liked the old 


OW, five thousand berries 
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guy’s looks, He was queer as a nine- 
dollar bill, mind you, and had a fun- 
ny way of carryin’ on, but I could 
see he was worth the kind of money 
he talked. 

He looked like he really needed 
help, too. Aw, maybe I’m just a boy 
scout at heart. As I say, I liked him, 
money or no money, and chances are 
Td have helped him out for free. 

He came to see me a couple more 
times and we sweated out the details. 
It wound up with him and me on the 
train and my torch and the other gear 
in the baggage car up front. Maybe 
some of you remember the day we 
arrived here. He seemed to know a 
lot of people here. Mm? I thought so. 
He told me how many years he had 
been coming out to Switchpath. 

He told me lots of things. He was 
one of the talkin’est old geezers I 
ever did see. I understood about one 
ninth of what he said. He was lone- 
ly, I guess. I was the first man he 
ever called in to help him with his 
work, and he spilled the overflow of 
years of workin’ by himself. 

About this Switchpath proposition, 
he told me that when he was just a 
punk out of college, he was a archy- 
ologist roamin’ around the desert look- 
in’ for old Indian stuff, vases and ar- 
rowheads and such stuff. And he run 
across this here room in the rock, at 
the bottom of a deep cleft. 

He got all excited when he told me 
about this part of it. Went on a mile 
a minute about plasticine ages and 
messy zorics and pally o° lithographs 
or something. I called him down to 
earth and he explained to me that 
this room was down in rock that was 
very old—a couple of hundred thou- 
sand years, or maybe a half million. 

He said that rock had been there 
either before mankind had a start 
here on earth, or maybe about the 
same time as the missing link. Me, I 
don’t care about dead people or dead 
people’s great gaotan but Sykes 
was all enthusiastic, 


Anyhow, it seems that this cave had 
been opened by some sort of an earth- 
quake or something, and the stuff in 
it must have been there all that time. 
What got him excited was that the 
stuff was machinery Of some kind and 
must have been put there ’way before 
there was any human beings on earth 
at all! 

That seemed silly to me. I wanted 
to know what kind of machinery, 

“Well,” he says, “I thought at first 
that it was some sort of a radio 
transmitter. Get this,” he says. “Here 
is a machine with an antenna on top 
of it, just like a micro-wave job, And 
beside it is another machine, 

“This second machine is shaped like 
a dumbbell standing on one end. The 
top of it is a sort of covered hopper, 
and at the waist of the machine is a 
arrangement of solenoids made out of 
some alloy that was never seen before 
on this earth. 

“There’s gearing between this ma- 
chine and the other, the transmitter. 
I have figured out what this dumbbell 
thing is. It’s a recorder.” 

I want to know what is it record- 
ing. He lays one finger on the side 
of his nose and winks at me. 


“Thought,” he says. “Raw thought. 
But that isn’t all. Earthquakes, coati- 
nental shifts, weather cycles, lots more 
stuff. It integrates all these things 
with thought.” 

I want to know how he knows 
this. That was when he told me that 
he had been with this thing for the 
better part of the last thirty years. 
He'd figured it out all by himself. He 
was real touchy about that part of it. 

Then I began to realize what was 
the matter with the poor old guy. He 
really figured he had something big 
here and he wanted to find out about 
it. But it seems he was a ugly kid 
and a shy man, and he wanted to 
make the big splash all by himself. 
It wouldn’t do for him just to be 
known as the man who discovered this 
thing. 
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“Any dolt could have stumbled 
across it,” he'd say. He wanted to find 
out everything there was about this 
thing before he let a soul know about 
it. “Greater than the Rosetta Stone,” 
he used to say. “Greater than the nu- 
clear hypotheses.” Oh, he was a great 
one for slinging the five-dollar words. 

“And it will be Sykes who gave 
this to the world,” he would say. 
“Sykes will give it to humanity, com- 
plete and provable, and history will 
be reckoned from the day I speak.” 

Oh, he was wacky, all right. I 
didn’t mind, though. He was harmless, 
and a nicer little character you'd never 
want to meet. 


-N UNNY guy, that Sykes. What 
kind of a life he led I can 
only imagine. He had dough— 

inherited an income or something, so 
he didn’t have the problems that both- 
er most of the rest of us. He would 
spend days in that cavern, staring at 
the machines. He didn’t want to touch 
them. He only wanted to find out 
what they were doing there. One of 
them was running. 


The big machine, the dumbbell- 
shaped one, was running. It didn’t 


make no noise. Both machines had a 
little disk set into the side. It was 
half red, half black. On the big ma- 
chine. the one he called the recorder, 
this here disk was turning. Not. fast, 
but you could see it was moving. 
Sykes was all excited about that. 
On the way out here, on the train, 
he spouted a lot of stuff. I don't 
know why. Maybe he thought I was 
too dumb to ever tell anybody about 
it. If that’s what he thought, he had 
the right idea. Fm just a grease-mon- 
key who happened to have a bright 
idea. Anyway, he showed me some- 
thing he had taken from the cave. 
It was a piece of wire about six 
feet long. But wire like I have never 
seen before or since. It was about 35 
gauge—like a hair. And crooked. 
Crimped, I mean, Sykes said it was 


magnetized too. It bent easy enough, 
but it wouldn’t kink at all, and you 
couldn’t put a tight bend in it. I 
imagine it'd dent a pair of pliers. i 

He asked me if I thought I could 
break it. I tried and got a gash in 
my lunch-hook for my trouble. So 
help me, it wouldnt break, and it 
wouldn’t cut, and you couldn’t get any 
of those crimps out of it. I don't 
mean you’d pull the wire and it would 
snap back. No. You couldn’t pull it 
Straight at all. 

Sykes told me on the train that it 
had taken him eight months to cut 
that piece loose. It was more than 
just tough. It fused with itself. The 
first four times he managed to cut it 
through, he couldnt get the ends 
apart fast enough to keep them from 
fusing together again. 

He finally had to clamp a pair of 
steel blocks around the wire, wait for 
enough wire to feed through to give 
him some slack and then put about 
twelve tons on some shears to cut 
through the wire. Forged iridium steel, 
those cutters were, and that wire left 
a heck of a hole in them. 

But the wire parted. He had a big 
helical spring auling the wire tight, 
so that the instant it parted it was 
snapped out of the way. It had to be 
cut twice to get the one piece out, 
and when he put the ends together 
they fused. I mean, both on the piece 
he took out and the two free ends 
in the machine—not a mark, not a 
bulge. 

Well, you all remember when we 
arrived here with all that equipment, 
and how we hired a car and went 
off into the desert. All the while the 
old man was happy as a kid. 

“Kemp, my boy,” he says, “I got 
it decoded. I can read that tape. Do 
you realize what that means? Every 
bit of human history—I can get it in 
detail. Every single thing that ever 
happened to this earth or the people 
in it. 

“You have no idea in what detail 
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that tape records,” he says. “Want to 
know who put the bee on Alexander 
the Great? Want to know what the 
name of Pericles’ girl friend really 
was? I have it all here. What about 
these Indian and old Greek legends 
about a lost continent? What about 
old Fort’s fireballs? Who was the man 
in the iron mask? I have it, son, I 
have it.” 

That was what went on all the 
way out there, to that place in the 
dry gulch where the cave was. 

You wouldn’t believe what a place 
that was to get to. How that old guy 
ever had the energy to keep going 
back to it Pll never know. We had to 
stop the car about twenty miles from 
here and hoof it. 

The country out there is all tore up. 
If I hadn’t already seen the color of 
his money Fd ’a said the heck with 
it. Sand an’ heat an’ big rocks an’ 
more places to fall into and break 
your silly neck—Lord! 

Me with a pack on my back too, 
the torch, the gas and a power supply 
and all. We got to this cleft, see, and 
he outs with a length of rope and 
makes it fast to a stone column that’s 
eroded nearby. He has a slip-snaffle 
on it. He lowers himself into the 
gulch and I drop the gear down after 
him, and then down I go. 

Brother, it’s dark in there. We go 
uphill-about a hundred and fifty yards, 
and then Sykes pulls up in front of 
a facing. By the light of his flash I 
can see the remains of a flock of 
campfires he’s made there over the 
years. 

“There it is,” he says. “It’s all yours, 
Kemp. If that three-hundred-years-in- 
the-future torch of yours is any good 
—prove it.” 

I unlimbered my stuff and got to 
work, and believe me it was hard, 
slow goin’. But I got through. It took 
nine hours before I had a hole fit for 
us to crawl through, and another hour 
ag it to cool enough so’s we could use 
E 


LL that time the old man 
A talked. It was mostly brag- 

ging about the job he’d done 
decoding the wire he had. It was most- 
ly Greek to me. 

“I have a record here,” he says, 
swishin’ his hunk of wire around, “of 
a phase of the industrial revolution in 
Central Europe that will have the his- 
torians gnashing their teeth. But have I 
said anything? Not me. Not Sykes! 

“PIL have the history of mankind 
written in such detail, with such au- 
thority, that the name of Sykes will 
go into the language as a synonym for 
the miraculously accurate.” [ remember 
that because he said it so much. He 
said it like it tasted good. 

I remember once I asked him why 
it was we had to bother cutting in. 
Where was the hole he had used? 

“That, my boy,” he says, “is an un- 
foreseen quality of the machines. For 
some reason they closed themselves up. 
In a way Tm glad they did. I was 
unable to get back in and I was 
forced to concentrate on my sample. 
If it hadn’t been for that, I doubt that 
I would ever had cracked the code.” 


So I asked him what about all this 
—what were the. machines and who 
left them there and what for? All this 
while I was cutting away at that rock 
facing. And, man! I never seen rock 
like that. If it was rock, which, now, 
I doubt. 

It comes off in flakes, in front of 
my torch. My torch, that'll cut any- 
thing. Do you know that in those nine 
hours I only got through about seven 
and a half inches of that stuff? And 
my torch’ll walk into laminated bank 
vaults like the door was open. 

When I asked him he shut up for 
a long time, but I guess he wanted 
to talk. He sure was enthusiastic. And 
besides, he figured I was too dumb to 
savvy what he was talking about. As 
I said before, he was right there. So 
he run off about it, and this is about 
how it went— 

“Who left these machines here or 
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how they operate, we may never know. 
It would be interesting to find out, but 
the important thing is to get the rec- 
ords and decode them all.” 

It had taken him awhile to recog- 
nize that machine as a recorder. The 
tipoff was that it was running and the 
other one, the transmitter, was not. 

He thought at first that maybe the 
transmitter was busted, but after a year 
or two of examining’ the machines 
without touching them he began to re- 
alize that there was a gear-train wait- 
ing by the tape where it fed through 
the gismo that crimped it. 

This. gear train was fixed to start 
the transmitter, see? But it was keyed 
to a certain crimp in the tape. In oth- 
er words, when something happened 
somewhere on earth that was just the 
right thing, the crimper would record 
it and the transmitter would get keyed 
off. 

Sykes studied the setup for years be- 
fore he figured the particular squiggle 
in that wire that would start that trans- 
mitter to sending. Where was it send- 
ing to? Why? Sure, he thought about 
that. But that didn’t matter to him. 


What was supposed to happen when 
the tape ran out? Who or what would 
come and look at it when it was all 
done? You know, he didn’t care. He 
just wanted to read that tape, is all. 
Seems there’s a lot of guys write his- 
tory books and stuff. And he wanted 
to call them liars. He wanted to tell 
them the way it really was. Can you 
imagine? 

So there I am, cutting away with my 
super-torch on what seems to be a solid 
wall made out of some stuff that has 
no right to be so tough. I can still 
See. it. 

So dark, and me with black goggles 
on, and the doc with his back to me 
so’s he won’t wreck his eyes, spoutin’ 
along about history and the first un- 
biased account of it. And how he was 
going to thrust it on the world and just 
kill all those guys with all those the- 
ories, — 


I remember quitting once for a 
breather and letting the mercury cells 
juice up a bit while I. had a smoke. 
Just to make talk I ask Sykes when 
does he think that transmitter is going 
to go to work. 

“Oh,” he says. “It already did. It’s 
finished. That’s how I knew that my 
figuring was right. That tape has a 
certain rate through the machine. It’s 
in millimeters per month. I have the 
figure. It wouldn’t matter to you. But 
something happened a while ago that 
made it possible to check. July six- 
teenth, nineteen hundred and forty-five, 
to be exact.” 

“You don’t tell me,” I says. 

“Oh,” he says, real pleased, “but I 
do! That day something happened 
which put a wiggle in the wire there 
—the thing I was looking for all 
along. It was the crimp that triggered 
the transmitter. I happened to be in 
the cave at the time. 

“The transmitter started up and the 
little disk spun around like mad. Then 
it stopped. I looked in the papers the 
next week to see what it was. Nothing 
I could find. It wasn’t until the fol- 
lowing August that I found out.” 

I suddenly caught wise. ” 

“Oh—the atom bomb! You mean 
that rig was set up to send something 
as soon as an atomic explosion kicked 
off somewhere on earth!” 


H 


owl. 

“That’s right. Thats why we've got 
to get in there in a hurry. It was af- 
ter the second Bikini blast that the 
cave got sealed up. I don’t know if 
that transmission is ever going to get 
picked up. 

“I don’t know if anything is going 
to happen if it is picked up. I 


E NODDED his head. By- 
the glare of the red-hot rock 
he looked like a skinny old 


. do know that I have the wire decoded 


and I mean to get those records be- 
fore anybody else does.” 
If that wall had been any thicker I 
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never would’ve gotten through. When 
I got my circle cut and the cut-out 
piece dropped inside, my rig was about 
at its last gasp. So was Sykes. For the 
last two hours he’d been hoppin’ up 
an’ down with impatience. > 

“Thirty years’ work,” he kept say- 
ing. “I’ve waited for this for thirty 
years and I won't be stopped now. 
Hurry up! Hurry up!” 

And when we had to wait for the 
opening to cool I thought he’d go wild. 
I guess that’s what built him up to 
his big breakdown. He sure was keyed 


up. 

Well, at last we crawled into the 
place. He’d talked so much about it 
that I almost felt I was comin’ back to 
something instead of seeing it for the 
first time. 

There was the machines, the big one 
about seven feet tall, dumb-bell shaped, 
and the little one sort of a rounded 
cube with a bunch of macaroni on top 
that was this antenna he was talking 
about. 

We lit a pressure lantern that flood- 
ed the place with light—it was small, 
with a floor about nine by nine—and 
he jumped over to the machines. 

He scrabbles around and hauls out 
some wire. Then he stops and stands 
there looking stupid at me. 

“Whats the matter, Doc?” I say. I 
called him Doc. * 

He gulps and swallows. 

“The reel’s empty. It’s empty! 
There’s only eight inches of wire here. 
~ Only—” and that was when he fainted. 


I jumped up right away and shook 
him and shoved him around a little 
until his eyes started to blink. He sits 
up and shakes himself. 

“Refilled,” he says. He is real hoarse. 
“Kemp! They've been here!” 

I began to get the idea. The lower 
chamber is empty. The upper one is 
full. The whole set-up is arranged to 
run off a new recording. And where 
is Sykes’ thirty years’ work? 

He starts to laugh. I look at him. 
I can’t take that. The place is too 


small for all that noise. I never heard 
anybody laugh like that. Like short 
screams, one after. the other, fast. He 
laughs and laughs. 

I carry him out. I put him down 
outside and go back in for my gear. 
I can hear him laughing out there and 
that busted-up voice of his echoing in 
the gulch. I get everything onto the 
back pack and go to put out the pres- 
sure lantern when I hear a little click. 

It’s the transmitter. The little red 
and black disk is turning around on 
it. I just stand there watching it. It 
only runs for three or four minutes, 
And then it begins to get hot in there. 

I got scared, I ducked out of the 
hole and picked up Sykes. He didn’t 
weigh much. I looked back in the hole. 
The cave was lit up. Red. The ma- 
chines were cherry-red, straw-color, 
white, just that quick. They melted, I 
saw it. I ran. 

I don’t hardly remember getting to 
the rope and tying Sykes on and 
climbing up and hauling him up after 
me. He was quiet then, but conscious. 
I carried him away until the light from 
the gulch stopped me. I turned around 
to watch. 

I could see a ways down into the 
gulch. It was fillin? up with lava. It 
was lightin’ up the whole desert, And 
I never felt such heat. I ran again. 

I got to the car and dumped Sykes 
in. He shifted around on the seat 
some, I asked him how he felt. He 
didn’t answer that but mumbled a lot 
of stuff. 

Something like this. 

“They knew we'd reached the atomic 
age. They wanted to be told when. The 
transmitter did just that. They came 
and took the recordings and refilled the 
machine. 


“They sealed off the room with 
something they thought only controlled 
atomic power could break into. This 
time the transmitter was triggered to 
human beings in that room. Your 
torch did it, Kemp—that three-hun- ` 
dred-years-in-the-future torch! They 
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think we have atomic power! They'll 
come back!” 

“Who, doc? Who?” I says. 

“I don’t know,” he mumbles. 
“There'd be only one reason why 
someone—some creature—would want 
to know a thing like that, And that’s 


so they could stop us.” 
N 
and started the car and laughed 
at him. 

“Doc,” I said, “we ain’t goin’ to be 
stopped now. Like the papers say, we're 
in the atomic age if it kills us. But 
we're in for keeps.. Why, humanity 
would have to be killed off before it'd 
get out of this atomic age.” 

“I know that, Kemp—I know— 
that’s what I mean! What have we 
done? What have we done?” 

After that he’s quiet a while and 
when I look at him again I see he’s 
dead. So I brought him in. In the ex- 
citement I faded. It just didn’t look 
good to me. I knew nobody would lis- 
ten to a yarn like that. 


O I laughed at him. I got in 


* * * 
There was silence in the courtroom 
until somebody coughed, and then 


everyone felt he had to make a sound 
with his throat or his feet. The coro- 
ner held up his hand. 

“I kin see what Brother Kemp was 
worried about. If that story is true I, 
for one, would think twice about tellin’ 
ites 


“He’s a liar!” roared a prospector 
from the benches. “He’s a murderin’ 
liar! I have a kid reads that kind of 
stuff, an’ I never did like’ to see him 
at it. Believe me, he’s a-goin’ to cut it 
out as of right now. I think this Kemp 
feller needs a hangin’!” 

“Now, Jed!” bellowed the coroner. 
“If we kill off this man we do it 
legal, hear?” The sudden hubbub quiet- 
ed, and the coroner turned to the 
prisoner, 

“Listen here, Kemp—somethin’ jest 
occured to me. How long was it from 
the time of the first atom blast until 
the time that room got sealed up?” 

“I dunno. About two years. Little 
over. Why?” 

“An how long since that night you 
been talking about, when Sykes died?” 

“Or was murdered,” growled the 
prospector. 

“Shut up, Jed. Well, Kemp?” 

“About eighteen mon— No. Nearer 
two years.” 

“Well, then,” said the coroner, 
spreading his hand. “If there was any- 
thing in your story, or in that goofy 
idea of the dead man’s about someone 
comin’ to kill us off—well, ain't it 


about time they did?” 

There were guffaws, and the end of 
the grange hall disappeared in a burst 
of flame. Yelling, cursing, some scream- 
ing, they pushed and fought their way 
out into the moonlit road. 

The sky was full of ships. 
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